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XP REMITTANCES BY MaiL. “A postmaster may en- 
close money in a letter to the publisher of a newspaper, 
to pay the subscription of a third person, and frank the 
letter, if written by himself."—Amos Kendall. 

Someof our subscribers may not be aware that they 
may save the postage on subscription money, by re- 
questing the postmaster where they reside to frank their 
etters containing such money, he being able to satisfy 
himself before a letter is sealed, that it contains nothing 
but what refers to the subscription. [Am. Farmer. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
ResuLtts—so fur as ascertained. 

Electoral vote. Aggregate vote. 





sTATES. Harri- Van Harvi- Van 

son. Buren, son. Buren. 

Maine, 10 0 

New Hampshire, 0 7 25,483 31,919 

Vermont, 7 0 

Massachusetts, 14 0 

Rhode Island, 4 0 5,157 3,181 

Conneeticut, 8 0 31,212 24,8388 

New York, 42 0 

New Jersey, 8 0 

Pennsylvania, 30 0 144,018 143,675 

Delaware, 0 

Maryland, 10 0 33,529 28,754 

Virginia, 0 23 

North Carolina, 15 0 

Georgia, 11 0 

Mississippi, 4 0 

Lovisiana, 5 0 

Tennessee, 15 0 

Kentucky, 15 0 

Ohio, 21 0 148,141 124,780 

(ndiana, 9 0 

Missouri, 0 4 

Michigan, 3 0 


234 34 

Necessary to a choice 148. 

Marne. Nine of the remote towns remain yet to 
be heard from, which in Sept. last, gave altogether 
only 303 votes, and they were nearly equally divid- 
ed. The vote so far stands: 


| 





For Harrison, 45,664 
For Van Buren, 44,915 
Majority, 749 


The Augusta Age gives returns from nearly all 
the State, which are for Van Buren 45,234, Harrison 
45,335; and the towns to hear from gave Fairfield 
195, Kent 118. The Bay State Democrat thinks the 





‘catering will probably prevent a choice, and the 
Present legislature, which is strongly Van Buren, 
Vor, IX—Sia.12. 


| will be assembled, and choose the Van Buren elec- 


tors. : 
VerRMontT. The returns so far promise a majo- 
nity of nearly 15,000 votes for the Harrison ticket. 

IRGINIA. The Richmond Whig siates that 
official returns have been received at the state de- 
partment from one bundred counties and four towns, 
which give for Mr. Yan Buren 38,209 votes, and 
for general Harrison 36,587; making a Van Buren 
majority in these counties of 1,622. 

In nineteen counties, from which official returns 
have not yet been received, the reported majority 
for Harrison is 217. 

Nearly 80,000 votes bave been polled—the largest 
vote, by 30,000, ever taken since the formation of 
the government. Compared with the poll of 1836, 
there is an increase in the whig vote, by changes 
and young men coming of age, of about 16,000, 
whilst the Van Buren vote is increased about 10,000. 

NorTH Carotina. Returns from sixteen coun- 
ties give the Harrison ticket a majority of 1,621, 
and an increase of 800 votes over the aggregate 
whig majority in the same counties at the August 
election. . 

Mississippi. Reports from thirty-one counties 
exhibit a whig gain of 3,800 votes over the elec- 
tion of 1839, when governor McNutt had a ma- 
jority of 3,114; nearly the whole of which majori- 
ty was received in the twenty-five counties yet to 
be heard from. 

LovurstANA. The returns, official and unofficial, 
from all the parishes in this state except Natchi- 
toches, Washita, Claiborne, Union and Caddo, show 
a Harrison majority of 3,750—being a whig gain 
since the July election of 1,750. The parishes to 
be heard from, it is supposed, will reduce this ma- 
jority from 50 to 160 votes. 

TENNESSEE. The Harrison majority in 53 coun- 
ties amounts to 14,379 votes. 


Onto. The official returns from all the counties 
of this state give general Harrison a majority of 
23,361 votes. The aggregate vote of the state was 
273,824, which were thus thrown (discarding 903, 
given to Mr. Birney, the abolition candidate: ) 

For gen. Harrison, 148,141 
For Mr. Van Buren, 124,780 


Irxr1nois. We have returns from all the counties 
of the state save ten; but they leave the final issue 
still in doubt. 


Missouri. From the returns received, there is 
no doubt that this state has given an increased ma- 
jority for Van Buren. 


MicHiGAn. The New York Courier has receiv- 
ed from a correspondent, returns of the presidential 
election from all the counties of the state, exhibiting 
a Harrison majority of 2,704 votes. 





THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

Senate. The senate is at present constituted as 

follows; there being five vacancies. The year 

mentioned at the top shows the date when their re- 

spective terms of service expire. ‘Those in italics 
are Van Buren men. 


States. 1841. 1843. 1845. 
Maine, Ruggles, Williams, 
N. Hampshire, Hubbard, Pierce, 

Vermont, Prentiss, Phelps, 
Massachusetts, Davis, Webster, 
Rhode Island, Knight, Dixon, 
Connectiut, Smith, Huntington, 
New York, Wright, Tallmadge, 
New Jersey, Wall, Southard, 
Pennsylvania, Buchanan, Sturgeon, 
Delaware, Clayton, [vacancy], 
Maryland, [vacancy], Merrick, 
Virginia, Roane, {vacancy ], 
N. Carolina, [vacancy], [vacancy], 

S. Carolina, Calhoun, reston, 

Georgia, Lumpkin, Cuthbert, 

Kentucky, Crittenden, Clay, 

Tennessee, Anderson, Grundy, 
Ohio, Allen, Tuppan, 
Louisiana, Nicholas, Mouton, 

Michigan, Norvell, Porter, 
Arkansas, Fulton, Sevier, 

Missiouri, Lian, Benton, 
Alabama, King, Clay, 

illinois, Robinson, Young, 

Mississippi, Walker, Henderson, 
Indiana, Smith, White. 


PETRI 


The senators named in the first column, retire 
prior to, or simultaneously with, the induction 
of gen. Harrison into office, by the expiration of 
their term. Of these seventeen senators, all e-e 
Van Buren men except five, whose names are print- 
edin Roman. Of the thirty who hold over, and 
who will regularly continue in office during the 
whole or a part of gen. Harrison’s administration, 
14 are whigs, (their names are printed in Roman), 
and 16 Van Buren men. One whig senator, Mr. 
James F. Simmons, of Rhode Island, has been 
elected within a few days past, for six years from 
the 4th of March next; leaving 21 to be elected 
between nowand the date just mentioned, either 
for afull term, or to fill vacancies. Of these it 
may be expected that at least 14 will be whigs, 
viz: one from Maine, one from Massachusetts, one 
from New Jersey, two from Delaware,two from 
Virginia, two from North Carolina, one from Geor- 
gia, one from Kentucky, one from Louisiana, one 
from Maryland, and one from Michigan. Therejis 
a chance also for a whig from Tennessee, instead 
of Mr. Anderson. But counting only those to be 
elected by legislatnares known to be whig, and 
leaving the rest for the administration, the account 


would stand thus: 
Whig. Van Buren. 


Hold over 14 16 

R. Island senator elected 1 

To be elected 14 7 
29 23 


Total 52. Such will probably be the composi- 
tion of the new senate; giving the whigs a majori- 
ty of six. 

House of representatives. ‘The Journal gives the 
names of the members thus far elected to the 27th 
congress, adding the following recapitulation: 


Whig V. B . 

W. V.B. , rad gain, Vacancies.* 
Louisiana, ai ~ 1 ~ 
Missouri, -. ~ - - 
Vermont, 5 - 2 ~ -- 
Maine, 4 2 2 ~ 2 
Georgia, 9 - 3 ~ - 
Pennsylvania, 13 I4 3 1 1 
Ohio, 12 67 4 - - 
New York, 19 21 5 7 - 
New Jersey, 6 - 5 - - 
S. Carolina, 1 8 - - _ 
Delaware, 1 - 1 ~ ~- 
Michigan, 1 - 1 - - 
Massachusetts, 10 1 - - i 
Arkansas, - | RE ~ 

83 57 26 9 4 


Showing a nett whig gain, compared with the 
present congress, of 17 members, which makes a 
difference of 34 in the relative strength of parties. 

One hundred and two members are yet to be 
chosen. Total 242. 

The present house of representatives comprises 
118 whigs and 124 Van Buren men. The states 
above mentioned have elected 83 whig3 and 57 
Van Buren men to the next congress; and if the 
remaining states send men of the same politics as 
before, the house will comprise 135 whigs and 107 
Van Buren men; leaving the whigs a majority of 
28 in the house, and 34 on joint ballot. The 
chance is that they will have a larger majority than 
this, rather than a smaller. [Jour.of Com. 





CHIEF CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIvEs. The Newport Argus says: “Our late es- 
teemed townsman, and former editor of this paper, 
Benjamin B. French, esq. has been appointed by 
Mr. Garland, principal clerk, chief clerk of the house 
of representatives of the United States, in place of 
Samuel Burche, esq. removed. 





New coin. The United States mint is engaged 
in coining anew dollar of a smaller diameter, and 
consequently more convenient, than the Spanish 
eoin, and is altogether better executed. Three 


*We have put these down as vacancies for the pre- 
sent, because we have no certain information of the 
election. It however appears probable te! Joshua A. 
Lowell, V. B. is re-elected in the 7th district, and a V. 
B. man will of course be elected in the 5th; the failure 
to elect at the first trial having resulted from the fact, 














| that there were two Van Buren candidates. 
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years ago a new die was got up, the coins from 
which looked so bad that it was broken up. 

LAKE HARBORS. ‘he people bordering upon 
the great lakes, particularly that of Michigan, are 
preparing for vigorous and iminediate action on the 
subject of harbors. Petitions will be circulated 
throughout the length and breadth of the territories, 
strongly urging the matter upon congress, and the 
necessity of making ample appropriations for their 
construction. Navigation upon lake Michigan is 
now nearly over fur the season. Shipping mer- 
chants have suffered so much in the loss of proper- 
ty, and the EA ge has been so severely felt by 
our seamen, that few are prepared to encounter them 
after October. [.dmer. Sentinel. 

In urging this matter a late number of the South- 
port (W. T.) Telegraph, says: preh 

One obvious reason why vessels are so little in- 
clined to hazard the navigation of lake Michigan at 
this season of the year, is the total destitution of 
harbors, or any place of safety in the event of 
storms, Between the Manitoo islands and Chicago, 
a distance of 250 miles, not a single port or shelter 
of any kind presents itself, where a steamboat or a 
vessel can find protection from the violence of the 
wind and waves. 

IMPORTATION OF SILK. We copy the following 
official report of the importation of silk into the 
United States during the year 1838-9, from the 
Journal of the American society: 

The importation of silk during the year ending 
30th September, 1839, amounted to neraly twenty- 
three millions of dollars, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing items copied from the report of the secretary 
ot the treasury of the commerce and navigation of 
the United States for that year, which has been po- 
litely sent us by the secretary of the treasury.— 
There is an error in the statement published in the 
newspapers of upwards of two millions, as compar- 
ed with the official report; the newspaper report 
making the amount of imports from other places 
than India and China, $21,350,669; and the official 
report making the same item $18,685,295. 

Silks from India and China, piece goods, $1,738,509 


Do. do. do. sewings, 50,650 
Do. sewings from other places than In- 

dia, &c. 818,284 
Do. raw silk, 39,258 
Do. from other places than India, &c. 

lace veils, shawls, shades, &c. 345,490 


Do. other manufactures, from other 
places than India, &c. 
Manufactures of silk and worsted, 
$2,319,884, allowing one-half the 

value thereof to be silk, 


18,685,295 


1,159,942 





$22,938 ,028 

Compared with other articles imported, that of silk 

is one-fourth more than the amount of any other.— 
The amount of manufactures of cotton imported, 
was $14,692,397; of iron, $12,051,668; of cloth and 
cassimeres, $7,078,906; worsted stuffs, $7,025,898; 
other manufactures of wool, $3,567,161; one-half 
the value of silks and worsted stuffs, $1,169,042; 
total woollen goods, $18,831,090. The importation 
of sugar amounted to $9,924,632; linen, $6,731,278. 
So that the importations of silk nearly equals that 
of woollen and linen together, and is equal to half 
of the other fabrics combined. Need we say a word 
as to the importance of saving the immense expen- 
diture to the nation, now that it is established be- 
yond all question that we are more capable of pro. 
ducing the article of silk ourselves than any other 


country. 


TRADE WITH FRANCE. The Baltimore Ameri- 
can says: The packet ships for Havre for some 
time past have been taking quantities of specie 
from this country to pay our debt to France. The 
Ville de Lyon, which sailed from New York on 
Monday, took out $100,000 in coin. The New 
York Express intimates that three millions of dol- 
lars have gone in this way during some few months 

ast. 

. If itis asked why this amount of np is thus 
drawn from the country, the answer will be—to pay 
for the French silks, wines and other luxuries con- 
sumed by us. The cost of the silks imported into 
the United States during the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1839, was nearly twenty-three millions of 
dollars! Most of these came from France. 

There are two considerations which present 
themselves to the mind in view of our commercial | 
‘intercourse with France. One is the unequal po. 
sitions which the two countries relatively occupy, 
indicating a total want of reciprocity. French 
commodities are admitted into our ports almost 
without duties. Under this system the exports 
from France to this country have increased with | 








astonishing rapidity. To this excessive liberality 
on our part there is no corresponding liberality on 
the part of France. The reverse is the case. 
While the United States go to one extreme, France 
goes to the other. We admit her commodities on 
the most favorable terms; she imposes upon ours 
the most onerous restrictions. Her duties on Ame- 
rican tobacco range from five hundred to eight hun- 
dred per cent.—and in addition to this, no competi- 
tion of buyers is allowed. The government holds 
the monopoly and is the exclusive purchaser. 

Our ministers have remonstrated against this sys- 
tem year after year—and always in vain. Why? 
Because they have been prohibited from using the 
only argument that can be available. It is useless 
to talk of reciprocity—to complain of injustice— 
while the royal miotobiely is profitable and the mar- 
ket in this country continues open to French goods. 
The French government beholds a rich revenue 
flowing into its treasury froin their tobacco duties, 
and they witness a growing demand for French 
goods in the United States—why should a change 
be desirable to France? 

Last Janvary in the senate of the United States, 
Mr. Clay declared his conviction that a duty of 20 
ber cent. ought to be laid upon French silks. Mr. 

uchanan intimated the same thing. When the 
intelligence of these suggestions,—for they never 
assumed any other fori, not being incorporated in 
a resolution or referred to a committee,—when the 
news of these casual intimations reached France, a 
greater sensation was produced than had been caus- 
ed by all the remonstrances of our ministers there 
since the subject was brought forward by Mr. 
Rives. ‘There was no litile fluttering among the 
journals of Paris, and some of them had the candor 
to declare that such a step on the part of the United 
States would be nothing more than a proper return 
for the restrictive course so long pursued by France. 
It was not the fault of gen. Cass that the impression 
thus created was not followed up and made perma- 


nent by the conclusion of some agreement on the 


basis of something like reciprocity. The policy of 


the administration here at home was opposed to any 
action on the subject by our government; the hands 
of our minister were tied. He might talk, but he 
could not feel warranted to act. 

Thug, then, stand our relations with France. We 
receive her silks and wines almost without duty, 
and when in return we seek admittance for our to- 
bacco she refuses it except under heavy restric- 
tions. The consequence is that specie must go from 
the country to pay our French debt. 

But are French silks and wines articles of ne- 
cessity which we cannot do without? This leads us 
to the second consideration involved in the subject: 
and in view of it we may see another reason why a 
good policy would be consulted in laying duties 
upon these commodities of French production.— 
They are articles of luxury; the burden of the du- 
ties on them would fall not on the poor but on the 
wealthy, or on those who mighl choose, through 
vanity or love of indulgence, to make use of them. 

Ifit is important thatthe wines and silks of France 
should be made to bear a duty for the two-fold pur. 
pose, first, of counteracting a restrictive foreign po- 
licy, and secondly because they constitute legitimate 
subjects for revenue, there is another reason per- 
haps more weighty than either, going to confirm the 
saine thing. We can raise both in our own country. 
In restricting the importation of these articles from 
abroad we shall give encouragement to the pro- 
duction of them at home; and by so deing the agri- 
cultural interest will be fostered. The experiments 
which have been made in the culture of silk in va- 
rious parts of the United States show conclusively 
that the article can be produced here, of good qua- 
lity and in any abundance which the wants of the 
country may call for, To this sort of self-depen- 
dence the policy of foreign nations is driving us.— 
[t will perhaps be seen that our best interests point 
the same way. 

BRITISH AND RussiAN QUARANTINE REGULA- 
Tions. The following information of a change in 
the Russian quarantine regulations has been offici- 
ally communicated by the Russian minister to the 
departinent of state: [ Globe. 

British vessels, coming from the ports of Great 
Britain, laden with American cotton, will be admit- 
ted into the Russian ports on the Baltic, without 
having had their cargoes purified in the Danish qua- 
rantine establishments, upon production by their 
captains of certificates granted by British authorities 
or by Russian or Danish consuls, proving that the 
cotton with which they are laden comes really and 
truly from the United States, and has been shipped 
from a port of Great Britain. 

The same cisposition has been also extended to 
all vessels whatsoever arriving laden with Ameri- 
can cotton, taken in at any European port, (except 





eee 
7 ee | 


those on the Mediterranean), or in any port of the 
United: States, of the healihy conditition of Which 
satisfactory assurance can be given. 





NoRTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. Extract of a let. 
2 : 
ter from one of capt. Talcott’s assistants, to a gen. 
tleman in this city, dated 
Kennebec Road, Oct. 24, 18409, 

Tarrived here yesterday noon with two assist. 
ants and six packmen, having with the EXCeption 
of a few days on Spider lake, been separated from 
capt. Talcott since the 23d of September last. Ti, 
duty assigned me, was to trace the Ridge royn, 
from the head of Arnold’s river to Spider jake, an4 
thence on to the Kennebec road (or road from Ap. 
gusta to Quebec) where it crosses the bounda; 
line. From the head of the Connecticut to 1), 
point of our first separation is sixty miles, thenea 
to Spider lake thirty-five niles, and thence to thi 
place forty miles, all of which my long legs haye 
measured and the Schmalder compass coursed,— 
The route was throughout irregular and circuitous, 
We took a pilot at Canaan, but he proved of no ger. 
vice; it only requires an active man to climb trees 
occasionally, and you can explore every section of 
the country. 

Our life has been one of excitement; sometimes 
wet, at others burnt; now frozen and occasionally 
melting; often stuffed to surfeit and then staryeq 
down to a skeleton. Every thing, however, jjas 
gone off successfully. Capt. Talcott will have ac. 
complished a vast deal of work for the lime we have 
been engaged upon the survey. ‘To this point (the 
Kennebec road) and twenty miles beyond, the line, 
as you are aware, is not in dispute, and I shoul 
hardly suppose it could be, as for wniles and tniles 
the Ridge is composed of high and distinct granite 
clifiz, as if natuee had intended them to be dividing 
walls between two countries. 

Often have I wished you were wilh us, to enjoy 
the fine moose hunting, or trouting, or even killing 
the pheasants that during the day would liardly 
make room for us to pass. On Spider lake we caine 
across some St. Francis Indians; they killed a bull 
moose for us, much larger than a horse; his antlers 
or “armed chair’ alone, were five feet spread. The 
trout have weighed from ove to six pounds. One of 
the most delicious dishes | ever tasted was compos. 
ed of the nose, heart and liver of the moose. I have 
a sinall sextant, by which I get the latitude froin the 
meridian alt. of the sun and such stars as approach 
before 10 o’clock at night, as after a hard day’s 
work I do not feel able to keep my eyes open 
longer. 

P. S. October 25, a violent snow storm, fifleen 
inches deep. October 26, captain Taleott joined 
me. Another snow storm; dangerous to continue 
operations in the field. October 27, have made pres 
parations to return to Portland. October 29, after 
sleighing since the night of the 27th, we have all, 
fifteen in number, arrived at Ansen, where I inail 
this letter to you on our return home. 





THE ARMY. 

Interesting from Florida. Letter addressed to 
the editor of the Army and Navy Chroniele, dated 

Tampa, November 3, 1840. 

I have pleasure in annonneing the arrival last 
night of the western deputation of Seminole Indians 
under the charge of eapt. John Page, of the United 
States army. It consists of the two principal chiefs, 
Hola-toochee and Nolose Ohola, twelve other I:- 
dians, and two interpreters. 

The party is in fine spirits and sanguine of success 
in their mediatorial mission. They are happy and 
contented in their western homes; their corn helds 
have been highly productive; their quiet undistur)- 
ed; and they carry the appearance ot fine health and 
cheerful minds. Their argnments and persuasions 
must have weight with our Indians, with many of 
whom they are connected by ties of consanguinily, 
and to all of whom they are known. They have 
fought side by side hy many of them in the same 
cause, and have now came to show and canviice 
them that they can make a bappy exchange from the 
privations, harassments and sufferings of a war from 
which they can have no other hope of relief, for 
fertile country which, as they say, produces them 
more corn in one year than they can consume it 
two, and the quiet, the comforts, and all the bless 
ings of a lasting peace. ) 

The parting of the deputation from their peop i 
their kindred and friends, was an interesting a3 Wt"! 
as an affecting scene. Hola-toochee and the othe 
chief made parting addresses, in which they g2v° 
them confident assurances of being soon ocspet 
with their Florida friends, and promised their mo* 
strenuous exertions to accomplish an object so yao 
rable to all. The chief, (Alligator), formerly 6 
of the most uncompromising as well as brave 4 





successful among the emigrated Seminole walliol™ 
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eer i i he engines are about 600 horse power, and , May, pursuant to the law of the state, and in June, 
5 ge then es assim % pra bed tp se Bil Datgio saptided in iron bunkers, to aie 800 tons mie hat to the law of the United States. 
pe the ior sanasieina of tha deputation to neglect no| of anthracite coal, which it is intended to consume. State census. U, B. .panant 
se Jet with their suffering brethren—bade them say Inclination of the engines, 25 degrees. May, 1840. June, aan’ © fen stenias 
- it thei friends, relatives and all their people send} Diameter of padi wheels, a aye Ward 1. 6,870 ae fe Ag nae 
a let po eager and earnest wishes, and implored them Immersion of wheels, io iret. - T3it 5 285 po . 
& pen. ' ali the motives which could influence them as; . Length of the paddle, divi th ’ Moor ie 
= - thren of one family, by the advantages of strength,| There are four iron plate bulkheads, to divide the 4. 7,380 4 a a 
1840 De cisher and respectability which would result} ship, so as to ensure greater safety in mois of prs % 5.804 nit sie dee 
assist pet their reunion, to listen to wise councils and | ing of a leak so that although one ete ment may 7- Garey Ayers + aa ; 
ception earnest and sincere entreaties, be filled with water, the others ae ales atta Z on no fl 4 
2d frou Captain Page represents the scene to have been| This steamer is the same oth there, oO Noe ad 9 gee 3 44a ety veal Hi 
oe deeply affecting. “There was no acting there. A| finish as that in Philadelphia, with the excep , a eae anne ge My 
» round feeling of deep and pervailing interest, strongly and | the en ines, which are purely and gg y : ran ng yee oe nop ll : 
e, and unequivocally manifested, gave the fullest evidence | rican, being on the inclined principle, ey as “7 ae abs coat . i 
vy rey of the sincerity of eae urged with all the zeal ae ag oe they promise to be the ne plus . 5, , ) 

' r of native eloquence. ultra engines. . af 
mere ac hero has bina ‘bile month and two dayson| This plan for the engines has been pti with NP a 93,452 s 
thenes their way, and reached here in the ship Harbinger] a view to testing their applicability to naval pur- “+ ospi im Rs a | : 
to this from New Orleans; the harbinger, we hope, of bet-| poses, and should it succeed as well as there is how . paupers f Ue 
rs have ter days for our tee pre ge ip TEU we helaie ee cllesers principle will be —— 
rsed,— ou. Armistead, captain Page and the deputation | adopt . é , ; é . ® ii 
og mach th morning to Fort King, (100 miles),where} Of the beauty of the model Pye perpen ie bs psig A psp Dantes gen “ry Vi 
een Tiger-tail and other hostile chiefs are to meet in| finish of the internal arrangements, [ will not now w : P a i ded ’ ~ | ! 
b enol speak, for, as she will soon be launched, those de- | not taken in wer state cern bape ,1 pe ’ pote ct | | 

ry oar , Mi fect speci- | make the whole population 84,401; and the popula- Bil 

vannah, Nov. 14. *The steamer Gen. Clinch,| strous of beholding one of the most perfect iP pop ; : 4 
clion of a Sinith, arrived yesterday from Florida. We} mens of naval ~ns al will doubtless visit her se aml 0 ery pote oot a: | | 
retimnes ce ane Ce reenpeeneen Stiaee be se ‘ og woe detirinined what is to be the a large number of sea-faring men. These were not if | 
stonally following letter, dated: " ar hes eease t, but it will no doubt com (taken in the state census, as they ought to have been. nid 
starved Fort King, (E. F.) Nov. 7. We arrived here yes- | nature of her armament, t least two of the cele- | They were taken in the U States census, which ac- i Hi 
er, lias terday, and found that geveral Armistead had not ar- | prise, among other rm : ms M Ae ane mrt. ion thireonsanth cikdiania ae ealiie eat tie Clan a 
ave ac. rived, Que Indian had been in, stating that the | brated erage envy sath hull my ek call- | merations of the population in that ward. In con- Pati 
we have ray ae ste ant antares Laromctaggened ERPap aad toate" ti ht te ns rk, 80 that if sequence of a a to enumerate the sea-faring aap 
int (the ptt ante Facies 4 nal ine NA Hae oI. ne by h ~ il bade inched in men in ward 2, the city loses four representatives i } 
he line companied by capt. Page, with a detachment or de-| nothing unusual occurs, she wi e launche cat iee-neee Ae mt y [ Bost. Jour. | Ni 
shoull fegation of fourteen of the emigrated Seminole In- | about four weeks. ; sii y poe eta ele mt! 
1 miles dians from Arkansas, and one or two from every; Very many nautical and scientific gentlemen micaltah sain i 
granite clan in Florida. They are prepared to tell that inilk| have already visited her, and unfinished as she is, eae Siecciae: ae ne at 
iViding and honey flow in every river, creek and bayou in| she has been pronounced to be as fine a model as ertioed 6.221 4,504 : 1 
3 Arkansas, and that deer and turkeys, ready cooked,| ever was conceived; and from the solidity and ee all hy 3'849 ia 
O enjoy follow in their trails, crying eat me, eat me. Gen. A.| faithfulness with which she is constructed, she bids cur ihenden ate 3.143 t { i 
killing knows the war is over, fair to stand a pretty considerable battering. Fairfield 4'868 3.856 th 
liardiy I shall not leave here for several days, and will| It would be hardly fair to close this brief notice Windham 2 784 2,177 ate i: 
ve caine write to you again before I go. _ | of this beautiful vessel without paying to Samuel Litchfield 129 3.571 i 
d a bull P. 8. Somme of the Indians are in, and meet their | Harth, esq. naval contractor of the navy yard, who Middlesex sins 2°75 iia 
antlers western brethen with manifest joy. superintends the whole building, a tribute to those ep yo 1518 q 
d. The scientific attainments so eminently possessed by , . 
One of THE NAVY ; him, which have suggested and consummated some 31.212 24,882 ii 
Oupos- The North Carolina line of battle ship weighed | of the most important and valuable alterations and 24/882 ii 
Thave anchor froin the North River on the 10th inst.—and | additions to the plan as originally conceived. , i} 
roin the moored in the navy ~~ for the ear als, [U. S. Gazette. Harrison majority 6,330 
proach The sloop of war Boston, now about sailing from — ove " . Van Buren 
oo New Yort toe the East Iudies, under the command STATES OF THE UNION, Prec nnyrnval y hene ry 4 for the 
S open of coinmodore J. gem a men ? : very o- ship MAINE. ai ibd veux 
of war of her class, and has lately been much im- or concressmen in the Hancock an , 
, fifteen proved by extensive repairs, which give her better Waskingson gust has been exceedingly close, | Dists. Members — ee. V.B 
_ Joined accommodstions, and enables fer to stow in her but it is supposed that there was nochoice, and that] Ist, Charles A. Floyd, of Suffo rs VB 
>ntinue hold a much larger quantity of provisions and water a third trial must be had. 2d, Joseph Egbert, of Richmond, ome 
de pre than gene F snl? Sa ge se deiens chiwases. 3d, oon “ge ra 
9, after ound carronades, an chambered twenty-four . : rh ames I. ; bate ‘wain B. 
ave all, i hy will thus throw 444 Ibs. of shot ata| The Ailas gives the following “x ont e Fernando Wood, New York, gain, 
I inal broadside, and will do great execution at close} ties in this state as nearly exact. e offici Charles G. Ferris, ce 
quarters, as each of the 24 pounders will make aj not vary it materially. i Van Buren, | 4th» Aaron Ward, Westchester, ‘ vB. 
hole in the side of an enemy’s vessel of at least Harrison. ; ‘| 5th, Rickard D. Davis, Dutchess, gain, A 4 
seven inches in diameter. Her complement of men Plymouth 1,097 2 6th, James G. Clinton, Orange, boa 
sed to is short of 200. With ail her provisions, stores and Nantucket 351 0 7th, John Van Buren, S <aee 
», dated minitions on board, her draught of water is only Berkshire a ° 8th, Robert McClellan, relate: V.B 
1840. 154 feet aft, by 15 feet forward. ae 126 0 Jacob Houck, ome 0 ot Whig 
val last The sloop of war Boston, is of a fine model with Hampden oats On Sth, Hiram P. Hunt, eh Whig 
Indians one exception. She labors under the imperfection Hampshire “ee 0 10th, Daniel D. Barnard, er a Ys ; 'S- 
United which has attended all the sloops of war, we be- Franklin 3213 0 Lith, Archibald L. Linn, Scheuecta > ¢ Whig. 
chiefs, lieve, which have been built agreeably to the di- Suffolk apre > Nicholas B. Doe,+ Saratoga, one, 
her fu- rections of Mr. Humphreys, the chief naval eon- Middiesex +086 0 12th, Bernard Blair, ba ey “ie Whic. 
stractor—that is, she ts too full afl—and when in Norfolk a" 150 13th, Thomas A. peereig * tbe a eat 
success trim for sailing, appears to be down by the head. Bristol ae 0 14th, H. Van yomr ee ae sand eae ? VB. 
py and A clean run is an iinportant requisite in a ship Essex yy rs 15th, John Sanford, Mon —* gain, vB 
1 helds Where fast sailing is desirable, but does not seem to Worcester ner 0 16th, Andrew D. W. bap ewis, 
isturb- be considered such by the chief ray tote teh Barnstable » 17th, terete roe oo tine soda V.B. 
ib and Hot attending to this point, many fine ships be- na . avid P. ster, ’ . 
on longing to the evrisgnasnl, have been spoiled—for ee Bec pap ne 150 18th, Thomas C. Crittenden,” Jefferson, >. 
any of a sloop of war which is not a fast sailer, is of little ae a € ‘a eee Scat’g. 19th, Samuel 8. Bowne, sego, vB 
‘uinily, value to any country. [ Boston Jour. | Wards. Who pg we ee 7 >" | 20th, Samuel Gordon, Delaware, a 
7 have The war steamer at Brooklyn. Responsive to 1 1, ro 263 376 g | 2st, John C Clark, SDADARES | 
e gaine Our request, an attentive friend at the Brooklyn 2 ri 507 579 12 | 22d, Lewis i Ry , V.B ; 
vince havy yard, has furnished us with some very accep 3 1t 939 336 74 Samuel Partridge, Chemung, : if 
‘om the table information in relation to the war steamer 4 1,239 os 373 9 | 234d, Victory Birdseye, gain, Whig ait 
ur from how in progress at that establishment, and which 5 1,110 pin $01 i4 A. L. Foster, ‘recone Whig ak 
f, for a Will shortly be launched into her destined element. 6 970 ai me g | 24th, Christopher Morgan, ayug , whi q 
3 them Her length from figure head to taffrail is 243 feet. 7 1,052 ae 201 1 | 25th, John Maynard, soyraesd a ’ Whit. y 
ume in " On upper or main deck, 223 8 668 683 213 27 | 26th, Francis yt V.B. : 
bless- « Between the perpendiculars, 220 9 923 a 308 g | 27th, Wm. M. Dilger. an i Whig ‘ 
2 Of keel at the bottom, 207 10 852 mt 148 14 | 23th, Timothy Chi » ae Whig ii 
yeople. Breadth of beam over the wales, 40 il 1,095 ae 354 3 29th, Seth M. gy e . ’ Whig. ; 
as well ** outside of the wheel-liouse, 664 12 764 _— | 30th, John Sonne k  Calthran us Whig, - 
EE nat fom main or upper deck, 0G 1,008.. 7454.. 4168... 160 [206 Se ea Whig i} 
y gave easurement ae a double decker, 1,700 tons, ; 11,608 7, th : Harrison’s plu- 32d, Millard Fillmore, . > a a Whig. i 
united easurement as a single decker, 1,940 | It will be seen by the above, tha 8.069 33d, Charles F. meee the he 3. 19 . . 
ir most leasnrement by the same ecale as the tonnage of| rality in Boston over Van a 1s vi ‘lie Van Buren members, 21; whigs, 19. is 
o desi: the President is estimated, 1,275 tons.| Populution of Boston. e have be 
ly one iameter of the glenders, 60 inches. | with the following statement of the ogame rd To vemlp & 4 ona congress 
ve and Length of the stroke, 10 feet. Boston, compiled from the enumeration ma | 
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Sussex county. Alleghany county, John Beall,* 1846 | Franklin, 383 636 308 564 
18309. 1840. Gain. Loss.| Carroll county, Wm. P. Maulsby, 1844 | Granville, 873 760 977 391 
Cedar Creek H. = 2,727 2,429 298; ‘Those marked in (*) are new members, 6 | Gates, 11 mj. 171amj. 
proadkiln 3,893 3,741 152, - Those in tialees are Van Buren men, 6 | Greene, 308 258 171 275 
Nanticoke 2,365 1,978 388| The rest are whigs, 15 | Guilford, 2,211 469 1,145 475 
Little Creek 3,207 2,982 225 House of delegates. Halifax, 622 446 565 465 
Broad Creek 2,852 2,649 203| St. Mary’s county—Benedict I. Heard,t William | Hertford, 305 221 376 264 
N. W. Fork 3,529 $3,187 342 | Coad, John M. S. Causin.t Hyde, 457 179 450 158 
Baltimore 2,176 2,251 75 Kent county—Ebenezer Welsh, James H. Edes,* | Haywood, 438 241 143 549 
Lewes & Reho. 1,881 1,834 47 | Daniel Jones. Iredell, 1,669 331 1,284 226 
Indian River 1,936 1,757 179; Anne Arundel county—Charles S. Ridgely, Ben- | Johnston, 574 611 364 672 
Dagsboro’ 2,551 2,323 228 | jantin E. Gant,* Richard Estep, Mortimore Dor- | Jones, 212 121 228 121 
sey.* : Lincoln, 933 2,056 695 1,654 
27,118 25,131 75 2,062; Calvert county—Thomas J.Hillen, Jesse J. Dal- | Lenoir, 265 386 192 889 
75 | rymple, George W. Weems.+ Macon and 431 30 275 450 
——j|_ Charles county—John D. Bowling, Geo. Brent,* | Cherokee, 292 = 180 ¥ 
Loss 1,987 | John Matthews. Moore, 560 8517 343 B45 
Census of Christiana hundred for 1840. Baltimore county—John B. Holmes, Philip Poult-| Montgomery, 1,102 139 1,048 93 
Number of white males, 1,681 | ney, John C. Orrick,t Robert S. Welsh, T. B. W.|Mecklenburgh, 984 1,201 869 1,095 
Do. do. white feimales, 1,712 | Randail.* Martin, 244 574 251 519 
Talbot county—Jas. L. Martin, Wm. W. Lowe,* |New Hanover, 219 899 224 766 
3,393 | William B. Willis.* Nash, 73 782 102 679 
Do. do. colored males, 201 Somerset county—Jesse Parsons, Noah Rider,t | Northampton, 543 519 604 229 
Do. do. colored females, 131 Isaac D. Jones,t William Williams. Oaslow, 142 690 252 518 
—— 332] Dorchester county—Kendall M. Jacobs,* John | Orange, 1,662 1,549 1,237 1,132 
R. Keeue,t William Frazier, Reuben Tall. Person, 274 553 230 498 
Total, 3,725) Cecil county—Willian H. Morton,* Wm. Sim- | Pasquotank, 666 222 491 252 
coe,* James L. Maxwell.* Pitt, 625 519 482 510 
Number of horses, 697| Prince George’s county—Robt. W. Bowie, Wm. | Perquimons, 494 124 479 49 
Do. do. neat cattle, 2,314; H. Tuck, John M.S. Maccubbin, Osborne Sprigg. | Rowan and 954 627 } 1642 117 
Do. do, sheep, 551} Annapolis city—Dr. William Brewer.* Davie, 663 = 247 j 
Do. do. swine, 1,772} Queen Anne’s county—Mathias George,* Thos. | Randolph, 1,290 343 1,000 112 
Estimated value of poultry, $1,752 | A. Ford,* Edward P. Paca.* Buckingham, 533 1,000 800 846 
Number of bushels of wheat raised in 1859, 24,005; Worcester county—Edwin Foreman,t Ebenezer | Robeson, 601 568 409 508 
Do. do. barley, 2,958 | Hern, Levi Cathell,* James Hooper.* Richmond, 672 79 617 60 
Do. do. oats, 51,000} Frederick county—Davis Richardson,* Joshua| Rutherford, 1,662 515 1,478 688 
Do. do. rye, 694/ Motter,* William Lynch,* Edward A. Lynch,* Da- ; Sampson, 478 739 419 666 
Do. do. buckwheat, 835; vid W. Naill.* Stokes, 1,167 1,190 828 802 
Do. do. Indian corn, 56,560; Harford county—Samuel Sulton, C. W. Billing- | Surry, 1,129 978 883 1,035 
Do. do. potatoes, 14,125} slea,* Thomas Hope, William Whiteford.* Tyrrell, 427 44 400 25 
Du. pounds wool, 1,040} Caroline county—Johbn Nicholls,* Daniel Orrell,* | Washington, 370 96 377 34 
Tons of hay cut, 3,027 | Tilghman Sullivan.* Wilkes, 1,425 127 1,426 158 
Value of the products of the dairy, $13,400 Baltimore city—Francis Gallagher, John B. Sei- | Warren, 88 705 92 637 
Do. do. of the orchard, 1,097 | denstricker, John I. Graves, Benjamin C. Pressi- | Wayne, 263 777 180 716 
Do. do. market gardens, 1,660 | man,* John C. Legrand. Wake, 1,030 1,157 864 891 
Value of homemade, or family goods, 366 Washington county—Isaac Nessbit,* David Clag- Yancy, 391 419 105 542 


Number of flouring mills 2; grist mills 5; saw 
mills 7; barrels of flour manufactured 1,900; value 
of manufactories $11,650; number of cotton ma- 
nuifactories 3, number of spindles 8,560; value of 
manufactured articles $122,000; number of per- 
sons emnployed 214; nuinber of persons employed 
iu agriculture 545; in manufactories 420. 

MARYLAND. 
Offictul return of the electoral election, 1840. 
Harrison ticket. 


John Leeds Kerr 33,533 
Theodore R. Lockerman 33,531 
John P. Kennedy 33,531 
George Howard 33,530 
Jacob A. Preston 33,530 
James M. Coale 33,529 
William T. Wotton 33 528 
David Hoffman 33,528 
Richard J. Bowie $3,523 
Thomas A. Spence 33,524 
Average vote 33,529. 
Van Buren ticket. 
Cathel Humphreys 28,759 
H.G. 8. Key, 238,758 
Edward Lloyd 28,756 
Benjamin C. Howard 28,755 
Charles Macgili 28,754 
William P. Maulsby 28,753 
William A. Spencer 28,752 
James Murray 28,752 
Otho Scott 28,751 
Walter Mitchell 28,751 


_ Average vote 28,754.— Majority 4,775. 
List of members of the legislature, Dec. session, 1840. 
Senators, 
With the line of expiration of their terms. 
. Mary’s county, Richard ‘Themas, 1844 
ent county, James B. Ricaud, 1844 
Anne Arundel county, Alex. C. Magruder, 1842 


Calvert county, John Beckett, 1842 
harles county, Alexander Matthews, 1842 
altimore county, Hugh Ely, 1846 
albot count ys Nicholus Marlin, 1844 


Alexander Donoho, 1842 
W.T.Goldsboiongh, 1844 
Geo. R. Howard,* 1846 
Thomas G. Pratt, 1842 


omerset county, 
‘Orchester county, 
ecil county, | 
- George's county, 


“een Anne’s county, John Paliner,* 1846 
orcester county, Teagle Townsend,* 1846 
rederick county, Richard Potts, 1844 
arford county, Olho Scott, 1844 
aroline county, James Turner, 1842 


altimore city, 
ashington county, 
ontgomery counly, 


Benj. C. Howard,* 1816 
John Newcomer,* 1846 
Horace Wilson, 1842 


gett,* Joseph Weast,t Lewis Zeigler.* 

Montgomery county—John G. England, Thomas 
Gitting,* William L. Gaither, John C. Gott.* 

Allegany county—Michael C. Sprigg,t Elisha 
Combs,* Ralph Thayer.* 

Carroll county—John Shower,} John B. Boyle,t 
Somuel D. Lacompte,* Daniel Sleele.* 

Those in italics are Van Buren, 19; whigs, 40. 

* New members, 37. 

t Members of a former, but not of the last, 13. 

Those noi designated were members of the last 
legislature, 29. 

VIRGINIA. 

The legislature is to meet on the Ist day of De- 
cember instead of the Ist Monday. The precaution 
of being in session to fill any vacancy that might 
happen in the college of electors induced this ar- 
rangement. 

At the recent presidential election some of the 
counties changed their political front. The whigs 
carried ten counties which in the spring gave Van 
Buren majorities, and the Van Burenites carried ten 
other counties which in the spring were whig. 

In the senate, the whigs have lost the majority in 
two senatorial districts, Botetourt and Louisa; and 
gained in two, Kenawha and Pittsylvania. 

As to the congressional districts, they have lost 
one, the Sudhuababee and gained four, the Norfolk, 
Jetierson, Augusta and Kenawha. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Officiul returns of the elecivon for governor. 











43,265 34,974 
34,974 


35,395 30,637 





8,291 majority for Morehead. 
OHIO. 

Contested elections. Dr, Duncan intends contest- 
ing Mr. Pendleton’s election, as will be seen by the 
following letter: 

Hamilton co. state of Ohio, Cincinnati, Oct. 22, 1840. 

To NATHANIEL G. PENDLETON, esq. 

Srr: You are notified that 1 shall contest your 
right to aseatin the twenty-seventh congress of the 
United States, from the first congressional district 
of the state of Ohio, as a representative from the 
said district, upon the ground that you have not re- 
ceived a majority of the legal votes in said district. 

Specifications. 
ist. Votes were given to you by persons who had 
not the legal right to vole. 
2d. Persons voted for you who were brought 
from other counties in this state, who had no legal 
right to vote in this district. 
3d. Persons voted for you from other states, who 
had no legal residence in this state. 
4th. Votes were obtained and polled for you 
through fraud and corruption, viz: by giving and 
promising meat, drink, money, clothing and other 
rewards. 
5th. Persons voted for you twice at the same 
election at different poils, and at the same polis 
where they had previously voted. 
6th. The polls of the 2d ward, in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and other election districts in said district, 
were conducted fraudulently, in this particular, viz: 
Tickets were introduced into the ballot box, for 
which there were no names named on the poll 
books. 
7th. That the judges of the election refused, in 
the 2d ward, in the city of Cincinnati and other 
election districts in this district, to ask the elector 
such questions as were proper to prevent illegal 
voting when challenged. 
All of which is in violation of the constitution of 
the state of Ohio, and the laws regulating elections 
in said state. Respectfally, 

(Sigued,] A. Duncan. 
Served the original, of which this is a true copy, 
on Tuesday evening, the 22d day of October, 1840, 
and due notice accepted by Nathaniel G. Pendle- 
ton, in person. Grip. M. Ayres. 
In presence of James M. Ewing. 

The friends of John C. Wright, esq. of Hamilton 
county, Ohio, are contesting Mr. Holmes’ (V. B.) 








1840. 1836. 

COUNTIES. Morehead. Sanders. Dudley. Spraighi. 
Anson, 1,100 422 1,012 274 
Ashe, 40 nj. 367 431 
Buncombe and 855 341 

Henderson, 451 46 1,194 533 
Bertie, 483 468 336 489 
Bladen, 320 451 324 345 
Brunswick, 347 246 359 124 
Beaufort, 840 363 755 236 
Burke, 1,555 367 1,257 516 
Cabarrus, 445 mj. 643 227 
Columbus, 242 288 210 185 
Carteret 448 282 371 243 
Currituck, 150 528 70 419 
Chatham, 1,075 603 932 627 
Chowan, 292 203 145 in). 
Cumberland, 621 952 499 800 
Camden, 524 91 425 49 
Caswell, 270 1,137 116 =1,067 
Craven, 671 643 263 669 
Dublin, 234 766 300 754 
Davidson, 1,409 470 1,289 69 
Edgecomb, lll 1,298 71 1,191 


right to a seat in the senate of that state. Mr, 
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Wright was beaten 14 votes; but it is maintain- 5 SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ed that he was elected by the legal votes. In al-| Census of the city of Churleston and suburbs for 1840. 
lution to this matter the Lexington (Ky.) Intelli- | City proper—Free white persons, males, 6,826 
gencer remarks:—“Mr, Wright is a sound lawyer, a | Neck, do. — do. do. 1,766 
statesman, and an accomplished boa pray and we miniciinone 
should rejoice to see him a meimber of the senate of 8,592 
our sister state, not only because he is a whig, but | City proper—Free white persons, females, 6,203 
because of his sterling integrity and devotion to the | Neck, do. do. do. 1,675 
best interests of his country.” — 
Official returns of the election for president. 7,878 
1840. 1836. City proper—Free colored persons, males, 584 
, A Sonn —*—— | Neck, do. do. do. 525 
counties. Har. V.B. Birney. Har. V.B. ere 
Adams, 1,205 1,431 15 786 1,060 1,109 
Allen, 173 883 0 494 454) City proper—Free colored persons, females, 977 
Ashtabula, 3,738 896 95 2,792 805) Neck, do. do. do. 683 
Athens, 2,094 1,322 7 1,098 957 —— 
Belmont, 3,166 2,602 34 2,666 2,358 1,660 
Brown, 1,798 1,931 28 1,223 1,675 | City proper—Slaves, males, 6,334 
Butler, 2,101 3,192 12 1,487 3,004) Neck, do. _— do. 3,346 
Carroll, 1,677 1,545 8 1,233 1,187 Seishin 
Champaign, 2,062 1,207 0 1,641 907 9,780 
Clark, 2,381 895 1 1,864 831} City proper—Slaves, females, 8,339 
Clermont, 2,044 2,315 39 1,467 2,029 | Neck, do. do. 3,781 
Clinton, 1,847 1,006 9 1,448 807 
Columbiana, 3,602 3,660 9 2,658 2,992 12,120 
Coshocton, 1,830 2,009 0 1,086 1,503 Total, city proper, 29,263 
Crawford, 1,009 1,206 2 714 733 Total, neck, 11.876 
Cuyahoga, 8,102 1,814 38 2,529 1,694 
Darke, 1,303 1,092 0 656 665 41,144 
Delaware, 2,360 1,644 19 1,550 1,254 ALABAMA. 
Erie, © 1,324 1,012 2 New county.| Extracts from the message of gov. Bagby. Among 
Fairfield, 2,468 3,318 2 1,846 2,906 | the subjects most likely to occupy a prominent place 
Fayette, 1,132 771 #16 828 774 | in your deliberations, the present condition and fu- 
Franklin, 2,866 1,774 13 2,166 1,375 | ture management of the state bank system, will not 
Gallia, 1,479 725 1 873 490 | be the least interesting or important. 
Geauga, 2,310 893 14 3,219 1,465) The intimate connection between this subject 
Greene, 2.321 1,172 '8 1,908 903 | and the currency, or what shall constitute the cir- 
Guernsey, 2,606 2,186 13 2,074 1,652 | culating medium, renders it, in my judgment, one 
Hamilton, §,873 5,835 44 4,032 4,871) of incalculable magnitude, not only in reference to 
Hancock, 693 1,064 0 464 70) |the present condition, but to the future prosperity 
Hardin, 431 376 «0 274 196 | of the people of this, as well as of the other states 
Harrison, 2,008 1,739 18 1,584 1,683 | of the union. 
Henry, 191 181 0 94 87| From a deliberate and careful examination of the 
Highland, 2,145 1,899 12 1,492 1,476 / provisions of the federal constitution, with a view 
Hocking, 649 903 0 292 536} to ascertain the powers of the general government 
Holmes, 1,109 1,996 0 595 1,157 /in relation to this subject, I came fully to the con- 
Huron, 2,291 1,531 24 2,798 2,143 | clusion, and so expressed myself in the first mes- 
Jackson, 794 785 2 449  475)sage I had the honor of submitting to the legisla- 
Jefferson, 2,300 2,218 6 1,552 1,992 )\ture, that the federal government possessed no 
Knox, 2,441 2,789 29 1,800 2,174 | power whatever over the currency, except to coin 
Lake, 1,887 653 Il New county. | money and regulate the value thereof. This con- 
Lawreuice, 1,118 454 0 433 373) clusion isto be deduced not only from the entire 
Licking, 3,357 3,516 12 2,206 2,859 | absence or omission of any provision in the consti- 
Logan, 1,574 845 9 1,388  622)tution of the United States, conferring upon the 
Lorian, 1868 1,313 82 1,460 1,410) general government the power, either to regulate 
Lucas, 931 516 «1 630 396 |the currency, or to supply a paper medium; but 
Madison, 1,201 —s. = 973 574 | from the impressive recollection, that all the states 
Marion, 1,358 1,128 7 1,016 844 | without exception, have, from the origin of the go- 
Medina, 1,793 1,486 13 1,858 1,094] vernment, exercised the power of chartering banks, 
Meigs, 1,284 619 2 724 446/and of supplying, through the medium of bank 
Mercer, 551 1,349 5 245  315/notes, a paper circulation, without any attempt on 
Miami, 2,469 1,339 5 1,787 1,050/| the part of the general government, to prohibit or 
Monroe, 1086 2,675 2 492 1,182}restrain them. It is true that the federal constitn- 
Montgomery, 3,427 2,951 7 2,554 2,310 | tion prohibits the states from passing any law mak- 
Morgan, 1,851 1,910 12 1,107 1,262 | ing any thing but gold and silver a legal tender in 
Muskingum, 4,367 2,771 21 3,322 2,069|the payment of debts. But this provision, so far 
Ottawa, 232 168 0 New county. | from giving the banking power to the general go- 
Paulding, 65 155 0 vernment, or withholding it from the states, raises 
Perry, 1,471 2,097 0 1,080 1,503 | the strongest implication, that the framers of the 
Pickaway, 2,201 1,807 0 1,508 1,591 | constitution, aware that the power of chartering 
Pike, 650 674 5 422 491 | banks had been left to the states, were anxious to 
Portage, 2,524 1,963 16 3,302 2,683 | guard against the abuse of that power, by providing, 
Preble, 2,299 1,331 3 1,777 978 tbat bank paper should never be considered as mo- 
Putnam, 401 582 4 179 = 238 | ney; thereby furnishing the strongest inducements 
Richland, 3,331 4,539 12 2,247 3,283)/ to those who used it, to make it approximate as 
Ross, 3,081 2,071 16 2,515 1,905) nearly as possible, to a proper specie standard. 
Sandusky, 919 917 0 642 799} Impelled by an earnest desire to preserve the 
Scioto, 1,472 749] 1,049 568) principles of the compact, to which the states of 
Seneca, 1,483 1,616 6 948 1,129/|the union are parties, from violation, and a deter- 
Shelby, 955 1,027 0 654 533) mination, so far as depends on me, in performing 
Stark, | 2,70i 3,107 1 1,946 2,418 | the part assigned me by the constitution and Jaws, 
Summit, 2,562 1,646 35 New county. | to guard against any encroachment on the rights of 
Trumbull, 4,106 3,325 82 3,386 2,892/ the states, it is extremely desirable that the state 
Tuscarawas, 2,329 1,787 0 1,459 1,370 | bank system should be placed on such.a footing, as 
Union, 946 577 3 648 438) would enable it to fulfil the important function of 
Vanwert, 119 191 0 x Hlurnishing, within the sphere of its appropriate ac- 
Warren, 2,813 1,504 6 2,260 1,326) tion, a sound circulating medium, not liable tu de- 
Washington, 2,109 1,458 2 1,070 906) preciation in value. ‘This object, so much to be 
Wayne, 2,798 38,321 6 1,630 2,696 | desired, can only be effected, by so regulating and 
Williams, 396 407 0 176 198)|restraining the issues of the banks, as to enable 
Wood, 548 518 0 490 275 orth at all tines, to redeem their bills in specie on 
emand. 
Total, 148,141 124,780 903 105,417 96,916| After full reflection, aided by a careful and re. 
124,780 spectful exatnination of several of the most approv- 
: : ee ed theories upon the subject of banking, I am of 
_. , 28,361 Harrison majority. opinion, that this object might be attained with 
The Cincinnati and White-water canal will be | reasonable certainty, in well managed banking in- 
completed early in the ensuing season. The six stitutions, by never permitting the circulation of a 
miles nearest the connection with the White-water | bank to exceed two dollars in paper, for every dol- 
canal of Indiana are now ready for the water. j lar of specie in its vault, or at such points as the 


——_ 
ordinary business of the bank might render it no, 
cessary to have it. 

Other systems, adinitting of a more eularged cir. 
culation in proportion to the amount of Specie 
might enable them to redeem their notes with spe. 
cie at all times; but the one I have indicated, mo 
probably would. Aud I am perfectly free to admit 
that after all the light that has been shed upon this 
important and intricate question, | have never bee, 
able to understand the process by which a bank 
could redeem three dollars, and as not unfrequently 
Age under existing systems, twenty, with one. 

he answer to this argument is, that banks are 
seldom called on to redeem all or any considerable 
portion of their circulation at or near the same 
time. To this it may be replied, that there is scarce. 
ly a bank of discount and circulation in the world, 
which has not at some time or other suspended 
specie payments for want of ability to redeem its 
notes: and experience upon this, as well as every 
other subject, is believed to be a much safer in- 
structor than any theory, however plausible in jt. 








self, or gratifying it may be to individual cupidity 
‘and avarice; which are Gilleved to be the main pil. 
'Jars which sustain most of the modern theories upon 
| the subject of banking. 

' It is contended, however, that confidence is to 
come in aid of capital, and that part of the void 
which, according to the views here submitted ought 
to be filled with gold and silver, is to be supplied 
by confidence. 

Confidence is certainly a valuable principle, and 
one which ought to be cultivated and cherished. It 
sweetens the intercourse of life, and tends greatly 
to facilitate commercial dealing. But confidence 
and capital are not convertible terms. Confidence 
and credit are, in the ordinary and in the literal 
sense of the terms, much more nearly so. The 
only profitable or useful kind of confidence is that 
which is reposed in the disposition of a man to ap- 
ply his means to the fulfilment of his engagements, 
And he who confides in an individual or corpora- 
tion to pay thrice, or even a greater portion than 
such individual or corporation is worth, will alimost 
invariably find his confidence misplaced; as the 
deeply embarrassed condition of this and almost 
every other civilized country but too fully attests. 
The system of two dollars for one would not only 
afford sufficient security to those who receive bank 
notes as the faithful representative of money, but is 
conceived to be perfectly equitable so far as the 
banks themselves are concerned, by enabling them 
to keep in circulation and realize a profit upon an 
amount of paper equal to the amount of their eapi- 
tal; while it would effectually guard against those 
sudden expansions and contractions which operate 
so ruinously upon commerce, tend to foster a spirit 
of gambling speculation and render the value o! 
property at all times unsettled and uneertain. It 
should be recollected too, that the object ofour state 
banking system, was not so much to enable the 
banks to make large profits out of the wants or ne- 
cessities of the people, but to furnish a circulation 
commensurate with their reasonable wants, nol 
liable to depreciation in vaiue. 

Impressed with the importance and correctnes? 
of these views, E earnestly recommend to you tle 
adoption of such measures as will, as early as prac: 
ticable, enable the Bank of the State of Alabama 
and the several branches thereof, to resume specie 
payinents, and to continue to redeem their notes 00 
deinand, without future interruption. The only 
way of effecting this object is, by bringing 24 
keeping the circulation of the banks tothe standard 
before stated, and never permitting them, at al? 
time, or under any circumstances to exceed it. The 
transaction of mach too large a portion of theis bi- 
siness on long'time, is believed to have been fraugi! 
with the mosi pernicious consequences to the bo 
rowers as well as to the banks, and onght in thelt 
future operations to be guarded against as far % 
possible. It would also tend greatly to purify and 
invigorate the ordinary channels of circulation, 
restrain the banks from issuing any bills of a !e8 
denomination than twenty dollars, and in connection 
therewith to exclude froin circulation, by more e™ 
cient legislation, those pests of ordinary cireulalio” 
individual change bills. 1 

Under the act of 29th January, 1840, to rece”. 
and cancel the unsold bonds issued by the state“ 
Alabama, the president and directors of the Bank 
of the State of Alabama have returned bon‘ 
amonnting to three hundred and thirty-four ag 
sand dollars—the president and directors of 
branch bank at Huntsville, bonds to the amourt ° 
five hundred thousand dollars—and the preside? 
and directors of the branch at Montgomery, bo" , 
to the amount of six hundred and sixty sever thou 
sand dollars; all of which have been cancelled ve 
are deposited in the treasury department, subje¢ 
the final disposition of the legislature. 
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= will also be erceived by a letter from the pre- 
dent of the Bank of the State of Alabama, a copy 
se which is berewith submitted, that proper steps 
yi been taken to recail all the bonds remaining 
pia belonging to that institution; and that they 
ye: now in the hands of the cashier of the Bank of 
Mobile, awaiting the navigable state of the river, 
to be transmitted to the bank at this place. The 
withdrawal of so large an amount of our stock from 
arket, cannot fail to have a most beneficial effect 
ps the credit of the state, and enhance the value of 
pie stock, if, at any time hereafter, circumstances 
should render it necessary to raise money on the 
yublic credit of the state. Influenced by a constant 
sire to preserve that credit unimpaired, and to 
counteract the mischievous tendency and effects of 
the proposition, which seems to be seriously enter- 
tained in some portions of the country, for the gene- 
ral government to assume. the payment of the debts 
of the individual states, if beg leave again to press 
upon the consideration of the legislature, the pro- 
riety of providing without further delay, either in 
the mode pointed out in my last annual message, or 
jn such other mode as the wisdom of the legislature 
may suggest, a sinking fund for the redemption of 
our state stock. : 

Immediate attention to this subject is not only 
required by that constant regard to the high const- 
deratiuns of good faith, which we should always 
uard with the most sedulous care, but, will put at 
yest, so far af Alabama is concerned, a proposition 
pregnant with more pernicious consequences to the 
sovereignty and separate independence of the states, 
than any Which bas agitated the national councils. 
For, it may be safely assumed, that whatever au. 
thority has the right, or is permitted to exercise the 
power, of paying the debts of a state or nation, will 
ultimately control its will and its political action. 

it is well known that I came into office, not only 
favorable bat pledged to the subjects of education 
and internal improvement. This pledge, although 
toa great extent unredeemed, has not been forgot- 
ten, or purposely neglected. It will be reinember- 
edthat the period within which it has fallen to my 
Jot to administer the government, has been one of 
extraordinary difficulty and embarrassment, every 
way unpropitious for eugaging extensively, or suc- 
cessfully, in the prosecution of either of these ob- 
jects. Nor am | satisfied that the time has yet ar- 
rived, whea we can, with perfect propriety, embark 
in the accomplishment of matters which every one 
so much desires. But trom a thorough conviction, 
that the amount employed in banking in this state, 
would, if we had the actual capital, greatly exceed 
the amount necessary to supply the sound reasona- 
ble wants of the community, I respectfully recom- 
mend to the general assembly the propriety of with- 
drawing a part of the capital now e:nployed in 
banking as fast as the condition of the banks will 
justify it, and applying it in such manner, and in 
such proportions as the legislature may, in their 
wisdoin, consider most proper to the purposes of 
internal improvement and a general system of edu- 
cation. 

The construction of some work of internal im- 
provement connecting the Tennessee river with 
the navigable waters of Mobile bay, thereby forin- 
ing a perinanent link of intercommunication be- 
tween the northern and southern sections of the 
slate, has so long occupied the public mind and is 
justly considered a subject of such intrinsic impor- 
lance, that nothing but imperious necessity can 
fairly excuse its postponement to the present time. 
The only modes in which this work can be accom- 
eve are, by canal, railway or Macadamized road. 

n deciding in favor of either of these modes, the 
relative cost, advantages, convenience and adapta- 
lion to the condition of the country, and particularly 
fo the producticns of the sections that would be 
counected by it, must be taken into the estimate. 
Without intending to disparage or to diseourage 
the adoption of either of the other modes, a Macada- 
nized road has, in my opinion, advantages over 
either of the others; although it is not improbable, 


that, in expressing this opinion, I shall subject my- 


Gelf to the imputation of a retrogressive spirit, not 


. l2tongenial with the improvement of the age. 


The arguments, which to my mind, give to this 
inode of improvement advantages over every other 
are, cheapness in the construction and repairs, 
greater practicability, less liability to accidents, and 
Kreater adaptation to the convenience of the great 
body of the people. But the main reason in favor 
of a Maeadamized road is, that the country to be 
Connected by this work with Mobile, is emphatical- 
ly a provision-raising region; and even if the heavy 
productions in which it abounds, could be trans- 
ported on rail roads, it wonld have the effect of 
greatly enhaneing the costof transportation, and 


Would throw out of employment a considerable | 





productions, for a considerable period of the year. 
Whereas, if the other description of road be adopt- 
ed, the hands, the teams, and the wagons used in 
making the produce, could be age Bay y employed 
in transporting it to market. In fine, to repeata 
sentiment which cannot be too often repeated, or 
deeply inculcated, it would produce the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

Although deeply impressed withthe utility and 
importance of a work of this kind, if the legisla- 
ture should be of opinion that either this object, or 
the general system of education to which [ have 
referred, should be postponed to a period of greater 
public prosperity, I have no hesitation in express- 
ing the opinion, that education should be put in 
advance of every other interest. Indeed, when we 
attempt to estimate the advantages of education, in 
preparing mankind for all that is useful, honorable 
and praiseworthy in this life, and for any higher 
state of moral and intellectual enjoyment in that 
which is to come, it is difficult to place any other 
interest in competition with it, or to resist the un- 
welcome conclusion, that we have already slum. 
bered too long upon this vital subject. Consider- 
ing too, that ours is emphatically a government of 
opinion, and that the success and purity of its ad- 
ministration will always depend upon the extent to 
which that opinion is ialighteeed, the advantages 
of education cannot be tco highly appreciated in a 
political point of view. It is that alone which can 
keep alive the vestal spark of enlightened patriot- 
ism: and while I am free to declare, that I should 
rejoice to see the resources of the state fully deve- 
loped by the construction of every kind of improve- 
ment, which could tend to the consummation of 
that object, | would rather be instrumental in im- 
parting to the indigent and orphan children in the 
state of Alabama, the rudiments of a common 
English education, than to enjoy the exclusive cre- 
dit of constructing a rail road from Louisiana to 
the lakes. This system, when once set in motion 
by the munificence of the legislature, carrying, as 
it will, its genial influence like the rays of the sun, 
into every corner of the state, aided as it will be, by 
the fostering influence of enlightened public opi- 
nion, could not fail of ultimate success. It is ad- 
mitted, that the sparseness of our population in 
many parts of the state, would present an impedi- 
ment to the immediate and entire success of the 
systein. 


But it is surely not expecting too much of free 
men in this enlightened age, to presume, that they 
would be willing to submit to some privations, and 
to encounter some difficulties, in order to open to 
their children the avenues to learning and moral 
improvement, by which they would, in the end, 
be conducted to the valuable fountains of virtue 
and knowledge. 


The present amount of capital employed in bank- 
ing,is ten millions eight hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars. It is believed that six millions are as 
much as can be advantageously employed in that 
mode; which would leave four millions eight hun- 
dred ard sixty thousand dollars, as fast as it can be 
realised by the banks, to be appropriated to other 
objects. The impolicy of employing too large a 
capital in banking, and the evils of a redundant 
circulation have been so fully realized, that if the 
legislature should be indisposed to einploy any por- 
tion of it in the manner I have indicated, 1 am 
clearly of opinion, that the capital of the banks 
should be reduced to six milhons; and the excess 
above that sum, applied to the redemption of the 
stock. 


The university of Alabama, in the success of 
which we have so deep an interest, has not been 
unaffected by the causes which have operated upon 
every other department of the public interest. 
Owing to the extreme unhealthiness.of the past 
season, and to the deep state of pecuniary embar- 
rassment, the number of students is less than at 
the commencement of yourslast session. The pre- 
sident and officers of th® faculty continue to be 
faithful and unremitting in their exertions to pro- 
note the utility, and elevate the character of the 
institution; and to fulfil the high expectations that 
were formed of their merits and qualifications. 
Inasmuch as the board of trustees will meet and 
report to you upon the affairs of this institution 
generally, during the present session of the legis- 
lature, it is deemed unnecessary to gointo further 
detail in this communication. 


INDIANA. 

Inland navigation. The first boat which passed 
from fort Wayne to La Fayette on the Erie and 
Wabash canal, was welcomed into that village a 
few days since, in a style suitable to that important 
occasion. As steamboat navigation on the opening 
of the Erie and Wabash canal connects the naviga- 


Portion of the capital employed in raising those |tionof Lake Erie and the Ohio river, from which 
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the states of IHinois and Indiana must derive inva- 
luable benefits, as it puts them on a footing with 
Ohio in their facilities of communication with the 
cities of New York and Boston. 

[N. ¥. Jour. Com. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. C. JOHNSON, OF MD. 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE REJECTION OF PETITIONS 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

In house of representatives, Jan. 25, 27 and 28, 1840. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 174.] 

The right of petition, even at this day, is more 
important to the people of England than it is to the 
citizens of the United States, because in England 
the right to vote is still restricted to a privileged 
few, and hence the voice of a majority of the people 
of a borough, city or a county, may be different from 
the voice of a majority of the electors; and it may 
often occur that the member of parliament elect may 
not be the true mirror to reflect faithfully all the fea- 
tures of the popular will, 

Is liberty in this country held by so frail a right? 
Have the people to rescue their rights and power 
from the hands of an hereditary few? Or is not each 
man himself a part of the government? Trace the 
history of our people and their governments from 
their first embarkation from England to the present 
hour, and what will it prove to you? They brought 
with them written charters and democratic institu- 
tions. The charter of Maryland, for instance, given 
by an arbitrary monarch, was more democratic in 
relation to oad representation than the constitu- 
tion, now the organic law of that state. The people 
could legislate themselves, or by representation.— 
What did the revolution effect? The 4th of July 
tyro will say that it broke the bonds of slavery and 
made us free, and secured that freedom by the right 
to petition. That is an aspersion on our forefathers. 
They were always free. They brought with them 
the spirit of freedom, and each man had a constitu- 
tion of rights and freedom written in his heart, deeper 
and more revered than the parchment of their char- 
ters. The revolution effected a total separation, and 
produced constitutional and confederated govern- 
inent. The ballot box was left as before, or extend- 
edtoall. The ballot box is the greatest conservative 
principle of our liberties; every citizen finds that it 
is his safe-guard against oppression; and in this coun- 
try every freeman can speak through the ballot, and 
his voice and his will are felt and obeyed. It is the 
broad basis of our political fabric, and in its exercise 
the liberties of the people are secure as long as they 
continue intelligent and virtuous? 

I could refer to various English statutes to show 
how far the right to petition has been restrained and 
enlarged, but it is unnecessary. But I will present- 
ly show that it is at this day, and has long been, the 
established rule in parliament, to receive no petition 
when parliament has no jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter of the prayer; nor will it receive a peti- 
tion on such questions and subjects as it may have 
jurisdiction, when, by the reception of the petition, 
it would delay and embarrass the public business of 
the nation. 

The gentleman from Msssachusetts said that a 
member from South Carolina, (Mr. Legare, I sup- 
pose), in opposing, in a former session the right of 
abolitionists to petition, had alluded to English pre- 
cedents, and he spent some time in combating the 
position assumned by the able member from South 
Carolina. [ have not on my memory very distinetly 
the grounds taken in that debate, but I have no he- 
sitancy in saying that the conclusion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina was correct, whatever may 
have been his argument. I do not say itis so, but 
the gentleman, who is not here to defend his posi- 
tion, may have been on that occasion, like a learned 
English judge, who is described in the Lounger’s 
Common Place Book, as being remarkable for the 
accuracy and soundness of his decisions, and the 
fallacy of the reasoning by which he reached them. 

The learned gentleman from Massachusetts has 
read from ‘“Hatsell’s Precedents.”” I will take oc- 
casion to quote from the same high authority, and 
show that although “‘it is declared by the statute of 
William and Mary that the subject hath a right to 
petition, and that all commitments and prosecutions 
for such petitioning are illegal,’ yet that the house 
of commons will not receive petitions when a bill is 
pending to raise revenue, and that in other instances 
they have sumunarily rejected petitions: 

“In the proceedings of the house of commons, so 
late as the 29th of June, 1836, the subject of peti- 
tion was fully and elaborately debated. 

“Mr. Sergeant Jackson offered the petition of a 
certain rev. Eugene Mulholland, praying that a law 
might be enacted to provide that the canon law of 
the churck of Rome be fairly observed, as between 
the several orders of the clergy of that church, and 








in so far as shall be compatible with the laws of the 
couctry. 
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“Mr. Wynn protested against the useless and most | 
inconvenient practice of entertaining petititions with 
respect to which the house can neither investigate 
the alleged grounds of complaint, nor afford any 
practical relief. It was a subject over which the le- 
gislature could exercise no covtrol. It was impos- 
sible for the house to receive such a petition. 

«Mr. Roebuck rose to a point of order: That the 
house could not recognise the canon law of Rome, 
and could take no means to compel others to abide 
by it. 

JM. Scarlett hoped that the house would hear the 
grievance of which the reverend gentleman com- 
plained, as there was no doubt a grievance did exist, 
and the house was a proper place for taking such a 
petition into consideration. 

‘The speaker said: I have always understood that 
when an honorable member presented a petition to 
the house, he first made himself responsible to the 
house that it contained noimproper language, or such 
as ought not to be addressed to the house of coim- 
mons; and, secondly, that he was supposed to exer- 
cise a becoming discretion as to the possibility or 
propriety of parliament granting any relief in the 
matter. I am sure I need not indicate to the house 
the great inconvenience which must result from ho- 
norable members pursuing a contrary practice, both 
in reference to the dignity of the proceedings of the 
house and the progress of public business. 

“Mr. Sergeant Jackson said he had carefully pe- 
rused the petition, and could confidently state, that 
from beginning to end, there did not occur one iim- 
proper word or expression towards the house. It 
was altogether couched in the most respectful lan- 

uage. 
ni he attorney general said: I have looked at the 
prayer of the petition, and I think that the petition 
ought to be received. J am of opinion that no peli- 
tion should be received which prays for that which it is 
utterly impossible for the house lo accede to. But such 
is not the fact in the present instance. The petitioner 
asks that the law may be altered; that the prayer is 
urged upon us only as one branch of the legislature, 
who cannot pass a law without the approval of the 
lords and the crown. It would not be iinpossible to 
introduce a bill having for ifs object that which the 
petitioner prays for. If, however, a bill were propos- 
ed for the canon law of Rome being inade the law of 
England, I apprehend there can be no doubt there 
would be an unanimous feeling amongst the repre- 
sentatives of the people against any such measure. I 
humbly beg to say, that when a petition inerely prays 
that the law may be altered, it should be received. 

‘Mr. Roebuck added, after what had fallen from 
the honorable and leaned gentleman, he was in er- 
ror in opposing the reception of the petition, since 
it only prayed an alteration of the law; therefore, as 
far as his objection went, he waived it. 

“Mr. Sergeant Jackson moved that the petition 
do lie on the table: which was ordered.— Mirror of 
Purliament, vot. 2, page 2,136. 

“On the 9th of April, 1694, a petition was tender- 
ed to the house, relating to the bill for granting to 
their majesties several duties upon the tonnage of 
ships, and the question being put, that the petition 

be received, it passed in the negative.”— Hatsell’s 
Precedent’s, vol. 3, p. 200. 

“On the 28th of April, 1698, a petition was offer- 
ed to the house, against the bill for laying a duty 
upon inland pit coal, and the question being put, 
that the petition be received, it passed in the nega- 
tive.”’"—Ib. p. 200. 

“On the Sth of January, 1703, a petition of the 
malsters of Nottingham being offered, against the 
the bill for continuing the duties upon tnalt, and the 
question being put, that the petition be brought up, 
it passed in the negative.” —J. p. 290. 

‘On the llth of December, 1706.—Resolved, That 
this house will receive no petition for any sum of 
money, relating to public service, but what is 
recommended by the crown. Upon the IIth of 
June, 1713, this is declared to be a standing order 
of the house.” —J6. p. 202. 

“On the 2d of yi piers f 1726, a petition of the 
land owners in the Isle of Ely, for lessening the pro- 
portion of the said isle to the land tax, being offered, 
and the question being put, that the petition be 
brought up, it passed in the negative.”—J5. p. 202. 

“On the 8th of March, 1732, 2 petition being of 
fered against a bill depending for securing the trade 
of the sugar colonies, it was refused to be brought 
up. A motion was then made, that a committee be 
appointed to search precedents in relation to the re- 
ceiving or hot receiving petitions aginst the imposing 
of duties, and the question being pul, it passed in the 
negative.” —J. p. 202. 

“On the 28th of January, 1760, a petition of the 
inalsters of Ipswich, against the additional duty upon 
the stock of malt in hand, being offered, on question, 
that it may be brought np, it passed in the negative, 


“On the 15th of February, 1765, a petition of Mr, 
Montague, agent for Virginia, and a petition from 
Connecticut, and another from the inhabitants of Ca- 
rolina, against the bill then depending for imposing 
a stamp duty in America, being offered, upon ques- 
tion for bringing it up, it passed in the negative.” — 
Ib. p. 204. 

“On the 4th of March, 1795, a petition of certain 
merchants, importers and dealers in foreign wines, 
praying that the proposed augmentation of duties on 
foreign wines may not be imposed on the stock in 
hand on the 23d of February last, being offered to 
be presented to the house, the question being put, 
that the said petition be brought up, it passed in the 
negative, xemine contradicente.”’—Ib. p. 208. 


; Here, then, are precederts for more than a cen- 
ury. 


“The house adopted this rule: ‘That they would 
not receive any petition against a bill then depend- 
ing for imposing a tax or duty.’ The principle upon 
which this rule was adopted appears to be this: that 
a tax extending in its effects over every part of the 
kingdom, and more or less affecting every individual, 
and in its nature necessarily and inteationally impos- 
ing a burden upon the people, it can answer no end 
or purpose whatever for any set of petitioners to 
state these consequences as a grievance to the house. 
The house of commons, before they come to a reso- 
lution which imposes a tax, cannot but know that it 
may very sensibly affect the commerce or manu- 
factures upon which the duty is laid; but they can- 
not permit the inconvenience that may possibly be 
brought upon a particular branch of trade to weigh 
with them when put in the balance with those ad- 
vantages which are intended to result to the whole, 
and which the public necessities of the state demand 
from them. For these reasons it has been thought 
better and more candid to the persons petitioning, at 
once to refuse receiving their petition, rather than, 
by receiving it, to give countenance to the applica- 
tion, and to mislead the petitioners into an idea, that 
in consequence of their petitions the house of com- 
inons would desist from the tax proposed, and im- 
pose another, which, though it might be less felt 


by that branch of trade, might be more oppressive 
to some other.” —J0. p. 206. 


So much for English precedents. And yet, the 
right of petition, at this day, is more important to 
the people of England than to the people of the U. 
States. Gentlemen, as I said before, are unjust to 
themselves and to the country, when they talk about 
the right of petition being the foundation of our li- 
berties; and they are equaily in error when they say 
that the federal constitution recognises the right of 
petition as transmitted by our English ancestors.— 
The difference consists in this, that we, the congress 
of the United States, have a written constitution 
which defines our powers and limits their exercise, 
by enumerating the subjects over which we may le- 
gislate. But, in England, the power of parliament 
is alinost unlimited and undefinable—is supreme and 
absolute. No men were better acquainted with the 
jurisprudence of England, in all its branches, than 
the statesmen of the revolution, and those who fram- 
ed our constitution. It was in the laws of England 

hat they found a definition of the powers of govern- 
ment, the rights of the people, and the duties of 
rulers—a line drawn between the asserted and legi- 
timate powers of royal prerogative. They found 
that there were customs, charters and franchises, a 
inagna charta, and acts of parliament, all declaratory 
of the private and corporate rights of the people, and 
intended to secure their enjoyment. They knew 
that it was in defence of these rights that their an- 
cestors had often taken up arms in the old world, and 
that they had endeavored to guaranty their security 
in this country, by bringing with them written char- 
ters, and establishing democratic institutions. ‘Tak- 
ing their stand upon these principles and rights, thev 
asserted thein in all their appeals, remonstrances and 
public acts, from the cominencement to the consum- 
mation of the revolution. But experience taught the 
people of this country that two great changes at 
least were indispensable, in order to avert for the 
future the evils and perils of the past. That the 
supreme power must not be invested in any legisla- 
live bo:y, as it was in parliament; and that no power 
should be exercised, except as delegated, intrusted 
and authorised. Hence, when renouncing their al- 
legiance to the king of Great Britain, and dissolving 
their connexion with the Engiish government, in 
making a declaration of their rights, they followed 
the example of their ancestors. But they went much 
further in their prudent caution and jealousy of pow- 
er, by defining the powers of the governments which 
they established, by written constitutions. But if it 
was deemed important as a safe-guard of liberty, to 
define by written counstitutions the powers of go- 





nemine cortradicente.”—Ib. p. 203. 


vernment, wheu the people of the colonies declared 
themselves independent states, or when, as “allied 


a 
sovereigns,” they formed the league of confederation 
how much more important did a written constitutio;, 
become, when, in order to form a more perfect union 
it was necessary to change the alliance into an effec. 
tive government, possessing great and sovereig) 
powers, and acting directly on the people; when the 
powers of governinent were to be divided between 
the government of the union and those ot the states. 
“when each government was to be sovereign wit), 
respect to the objects committed to it, and neithe, 
sovereign with respect to the’ objects committed to 
the other.” The constitution, then, having bee, 
thus formed, and having been established for the 
high purposes to which I have alluded, must be oy, 
only rule and gnide. To interpret its meaning, we 
have only to read its plain and palpable mandates 
remembering, especially, “that the powers not de. 
legated to the United States by the constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” 


Considering then, the clause in the first amend. 
meut to the constitution, which relates to the right 
of petition, what is the right which is guarantied to 
the people, and which we are prohibited from 
abridging? The language is plain and unequivocal, 
It is, that “congress shall muke no law” abridging 
‘‘the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the governinent for a redress of grievan- 
ces.” In the law books,* ‘a petition” is defined to 
be ‘a supplication made by an inferior to asuperio;, 
and especially to one having jurisdiction.” And 
again:f ‘fa petition” is called un instrument of writ. 
ing or printing containing a prayer from the person 
presenting it, called the petitioner, to the body or 
person to whom it is presented, for the redress of 
some wrong or the grant of seme favor, which the 
latter has the right to give.” Thus it is considered a 
privilege and a right against real grievances—grie- 
vances felt and manifest. In its very nature it isa 
restricted right—a privilege of defined limitation. — 
The very phraseology of the constitution is a limita- 
tion of the exercise of the right of petition. The 
constitution gives congress only cognizance and ju- 
risdiction for specific purposes, and our cule of ac- 
tion must be in accordance with the constitution. 
We cannot of right be petitioned to do that which 
we have no constitutional power to do, much less 
that which we have sworn not todo. No petitioner 
has a right toask for a redress of grievances, unless 
they be grievances under which he suffers, and 
which congress has the constitutional power to re- 
dress. Now, sir, who are these petitioners, and 
what the object of their petitions? Who are they? 
Individuals who, shutting their eyes to the evils and 
miseries around them, would, in dreamy inysticism, 
indulge a sickly sentimentality for the imaginary 
benefit of remote communities; who, with sellf-as- 
sumed superiority and pharisaical pride, arrogate to 
themselves the entire possession of philanthropy; 
who, secure from all dangers themselves, would in- 
stitute rash experiments on our peace and happiness, 
and the extirpation of one or other of two elernally 
distinct races; for no degree of equality, no ainalga- 
mation, can be thought of, which would produce a 
connexion at which the soul sickens with loathing 
aud disgust. Yes, sir, such are the petitioners, and 
such the inevitable consequences if their prayers be 
carried out; for some of thein ask congress to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, some to abolish it in the territories, and some In 
the states. Now, sir, are the prayers of these me- 
inorials fit subjects for our Jegislation, and do they 
set forth such grievances as they have a riglit to 
complain of, or we the power to redress? J answer, 
no; the constitution answers no; and I hope and be- 
lieve that a majority of the constituents of the mei- 
bers who defend these petitions will answer no.— 
But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot but think that great ef- 
forts have been made to cover the real objects of the 
abolition memorialists, to divert attention from the 
real questions involved, and to make a new issue 
out of the right of the people to petition. ‘To meet 
their view of the case, I would remind geutlemen 
that, though the first article of the amendments of 
the constitution declares that ‘congress shall mathe 
no law”’ abridging “the right of the people peaceably 
to asseinble and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances,” the second clause of the fifth 
section of the first article gives express power !0 
each house to determine the rules of its proceeding. 
Now, sir, it is not proposed that congress should 
make any law upon the subject of petitions, that the 
power ot this house should be exercised out of this 
house, or over any others than the members ol this 
house. Itis not proposed to send forth an edict for- 
bidding the poe to assemble, except in certain 
nuinbers, and proclaiming that they shail not pel 
tion, save in a certain manner. Nothing of ''S 
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*Tomlin’s Law Dictionary. 





tBouvar’s Law Dictionary. 
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. roposed; we have nothing to do with 
kind bee alin as he people, or with the manner in 
o oh they may choose to use, or even abuse, their 
‘ ont to petition; but, when they shall have assem- 
tied and set their names to their petitions, and of- 
fered them here, they will have exercised all their 

nstitutional rights to the fullest extent; and just 
pai their rights cease ourscommence. The mo- 
pe a petition or memorial is offered or attempted 
to be olfered here, the action of this house com- 
ynences; and, under our constitutional right to deter- 
mine the rules of out proceeding, we can say what 
order shall be taken in the premises—whether the 

etition shall be received, be laid on the table, be 
referred, or be rejected. When the petition is of a 

rivate nature, besides the brief statement of the 
contents required to be made verbally by the intro- 
ducer, to justify any action whatsoever by the house, 
it is generally most advisable to refer the matter toa 
committee, in order to put the house, if necessary, 
in possession of all the facts in the case: but when 
the petition is of a public nature; when the subject- 
matter is well understood; when the character of 
the petition is known by its very name; when it is 
evident and palpable that the house can exercise no 
legislative action, there can be no necessity to con- 
sider such petition, to refer it toa committee, or even 
to receive it atall. The right of petition is a mere 
right to ask, not a right to demand; and had the con- 
stitution made it obligatory upon us to receive all 

yetitions, we should have no power to reject any.— 

ut gentlemen admit there are exceptions; that we 
have a right to refuse petitions which are disrespect- 
ful; that seif-defence, self-respect, what is due to our 
own character and dignity, give us this right. Does 
it comport with our dignity and self-respect to hear 
an institution which is recognised by the constitu- 
tion we have sworn to uphold, denounced as a curse; 
to hear our constituents stigmatized by every oppro- 
brious epithet which is uttered in the rant and rhap- 
sody of fanaticisin? Or is it becoming our character 
and dignity to suffer our consciences to be tampered 
with, for the specious purposes of a superserviceable 
zeal? No, sir; our duties, our rights here, respect 
not alone ourselves; and, even if they did, what 
greater disrespect could be offered us than to petition 
us to violate the oaths which we have taken? But 
we are here to represent our constituents and the 
whole people; to stand by and support the constilu- 
tion; to guard the rights of each and every portion 
of this union, and so to legislate as not to pollute our 
hands or desecrate our consciences with any thing 
which bas political 2 Cnrggaa for its origin, or par- 
ty purpose for its object. Some gentlemen, whio 
have set themselves up as the strennous advocates 
of the right of petition, who say that we must not, 
nay, dare not refuse to hear the voice of the people, 
as set forth in these abolition memorials, are yet 
willing “that every petition, memorial, resolution, 
proposition, or paper, touching or relating in any 
way or to any extent whatever to slavery, or to the 
abolition thereof, shall, on the presentulion thereof, 
without any further action thereon, be laid on the 
table, without being printed, debated, or referred;” 
thus making the whole right of petition to consist or 
depend upoa the presentation aud reception. They 
are willing, so that abolition petitions be but receiv- 
ed, that they should be ordered to lie on the table— 
to be committed to the tomb of the Capulets, there 
to sleep forever in oblivion. { will not quarrel with 
these gentlemen; I wili not quibble about terms; but 
1 apprehend it will require sume special pleading to 
prove that such proceeding is very materially differ- 
ent from rejecting such petitions in limine et instan- 
ler. 

But, Mr. Speaker, why will not gentlemen who 
say they disapprove of the objects of the abolition- 
ists, tell the petitioners that their prayers cannot be 
granted, that they cannot vote for their request, and 
that they will not be instrumental in arresting the 
public business by presenting, cay after day, and 
session after session, these same inflammatory me- 
worials? Has not the gentlernan from Massachu- 
setts informed us that he would be unwilling to vote 
for the request of the abolitionists? Has he not de- 
clared that, if a vote were even now taken upon a 
prensa to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
utbia, it would receive but one solitary vote in this 
house; that the gentleman from Veimont (Mr. 
Siade) would vote alone, and stand solitary in that 
vole? Must we, then, receive, and debate for 
months about the reception of petitions, which meet 
With the almost unanimous opposition of congress, 
and which ninety-nine men out of a hundred in the 
north itself are opposed to? Am I to be told, with 
these facts known and admitted, that Lain denying 
the right of petition, and refusing a great constitu- 
onal privilege, because I insist upon the rejection 
of petitions under such circumstances? But gentle- 
men say, receive these petitions, and no matter 
Whether they are read or not, let them be referred 





‘to a committee; let the subject be investigated, uis- 


cussed and reported upon; argue with the memori- 
alists, and tell them why and wherefore congress 
cannot interfere with the question. What is this, 
sir, but keeping the word of promise to the ear, and 
breaking it to the hope? And how long is this state 
of things to continue? Did Mr. Pinekney’s report 
do what it was said it would effect? No, sir, it fell 
dead-born from the press, pleasing neither the north 
nor the south, and abolition was as rife asever. From 
1790, when, upor the first presentation of an aboli- 
tion petition, it was resolved “that congress had no 
authority to interfere in the emancipation of slaves,” 
how many resolutions have passed, how many ela- 
borate reports have been made, all affirming the 
same constitutional doctrine, and yet, sir, what have 
they all availed? Nothing, and never can so long as 
we consent to receive such petitions. If the judg- 
ment of congress, in 1790, composed of the men of 
the revolution, many of them the very men who 
framed the constitution, could not produce convic- 
lion, what arguments can we use, what expositions 
of the constitution can we make, which will quell 
the fanaticism? In my apprehension, it was an 
error in 1790 to have received the petition of the 
abolitionists—it would be worse than an error to re- 
ceive them now, after our experience of the mis- 
chievous consequences of such reception. It has 
but added fuel to the flame. Year after year, ses- 
sion after session, these memorials have increased, 
and will continue to increase, so long as the ques- 
tion is left open, so long as the abolitionists enter- 
tain the hope to weary us by their persevering im- 
portunity into a compliance with their requests. JI, 
for one, wish this state of things to cease and deter- 
mine. Iam unwilling to pretermit positive duties, 
to argue questions of theoretical policy. I am un- 
willing to waste the time of this house and the peo- 
ple’s money, in discussing matters over which we 
can exercise no legislative control. I would vote to 
refer these petitions once, but once only, if I thought 
a report could be written to quiet forever the ques- 
tion; and I would vote a million of money to have 
that report sent to every voter in the nation, if 1 
thought that such would be the result of its dissemi- 
nation; but [ do not believe it would have such an 
effect. 1 am convinced that the only way to put an 
end to abolition excitement, is to refuse to entertain 
the petitions. The debate upon this question must 
cease in this hall, or the union will, sooner or later, 
be dissolved; it is madness, it is wickedness to deny 
it, and I trust that this house wiil take so decided a 
stand upon the question, that it will make the think- 
ing portion of the abolitionists pause in their wild 
career. If others aid and abet them, they may suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the government, but they ne- 
ver will be able to get the government to aid them 
in the purposes of abolition. In speaking of these 
petitions, 1 have used the calmest language possi- 
ble, but, sir, apart from all arguinent about constitu- 
tional rights and constitutional violations, what 
words but those of pity should be held of those who 
unsex themselves in their zeal about what should 
not concern them?* IL would not notice this class of 





*T subjoin the following, which has been sent to me, 
marked in the “Cradle of Liberty,’ a paper published 
in Boston, February 1, 1840, in order to show that my 
remarks are not without cause, when women attend 
abolition conventions with ihe thermometer ten degrees 
below zero, and rear up their daughters to advuca e 
amalgamation of colors: 

WOMEN’S CONVENTION. 
Haverhill, January 29, 1840. 
Mr. Garrison: ; 

Dear sir: The women’s anti-slavery conference, 
composed of delegates from Haverhill, Bradford, 
Georgetown, Andover and other towns in the vicinity, 
had their quarterly meeting in Haverhill, on Thursday, 
the 17th instant, at the house of Nathan Webster, esq. 
and, notwithstanding the severity of the weather—the 
thermometer raging ten degrees below zero—an unusu- 
ally large number was present, and forty-five enrolled 


their names as members of the conference. At haif 


past 3, ihe meeting was organized by the pT gg 
of Mrs. Harris, of H. president, Mrs. Greenleaf, of B. 
secretary, and Mrs. Palmer, of G. treasurer pro tem. 

Oa motion, voted, that two from each local society 
constitute a committee to prepare business for the meet- 
ing. 

On motion, the reports from the different local so- 
cieties were read. ‘They were interesting and highly 
encouraging. Several of the reports stated that the 
conference had a salutary influence upon the lvcal so- 
cieties; that since its formation their meetings had heen 
much better attended. Greater zeal was manifested, 
and, in some instances, more members were added.— 
Among these, was that of the juvenile society of Audo- 


ver, Which was peculiarly interesting, from the tender 


age of many uf its members, and the punctuality of 
their attendance on their meetings, and tle earnestness 
which they labored to raise funds to carry forward the 
great work which is before us. . 

Some excellent resolutions were offered by Mrs. 


| Greenleaf, of Bradford, and, after some discusston, were 


ly urged upon this question, and that many of these 
memorials which have produced so much mischief, 
caused so much excitement, costso much of the 
time and mouey of the nation, are signed by sickly 
women and children, most of whom never sawa 
slave, and could not be grieved very much by their 
existence any where. Would not the benevolence 
and time of these persons be much better employed 
in mending their husbands’ coats and brothers’ 
stockings, in teaching their own children, or attend- 
ing charity or Sunday schools? 

It has been called by some gentiemen an act of 
despotisin on the part of this house to reject the 
petitions of these unnatural women; and the peti- 
tion of some little misses is made a subject of much 
importance as a memorial signed by thousands of 
the men of the nation. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachuseits, (Mr. Adams), in the excitement of his 
feelings, seemed to regard a proposition for the re- 
jection of these petitions as more tyrannical than 
any act of a Turkish despotism, affirming that the 
grand Turk always received and entertained peti- 
tions, and that he never rode out without havin; 
petitions presented io him. ‘To make the authority 
which he has quoted applicable, he should have 
shown that the grand Turk received, for forty or 
fifty years, petitions on questions over which he 
had no jurisdiction, as congress have done, or if 
they had jurisdiction have always refused to grant. 
Or will he show mea single case where the grand 
Turk received a petition patiently which prayed 
virtually an overthrow of his government; or a sin- 
gle case where ihe petitioner or petitioners refained 
his or their heads who had signed or presented such 
a petition? That puissant potentate differs but lit- 
tle from the antocrat of Russia, except that he pos- 
sesses a higher despotism, and on the subject of pe- 
tition his course would be but very little differeut 
from that described by Montesquieu, who says: 

“In Russia, we are told, the Czar Peter estab- 
lished a law that no subject might petition the 
throne, until he had first petitioned two different 
ininisters of state. In case he obtained justice from 
neither, he might then presenta third petition to 
the prince, but upon pain of death, if found to be in 
the wrong. The consequence of which was that 
no one dared to offer such third petition.” 


I will here make a short digression from the line 
of my argument to say one word in relation to what 
has fallen in debate. An allusion has been made to 
a memorial on the subject of abolition from some of 
the society of Friends. Representing, as I do,a 
district in which a large number of that society re- 
side, I would be doing violence to my own feelings 
and injustice to them if I did not state that they are 
free from every feeling of excitement on this ques- 





adopted. A copy of them, however, has not been re- 
ceived. 

A letter from Mrs. M. W. Chapman, of Boston, was 
read; also one from Hiram Wilson, acknowledging the 
receipt of five dollars from the last quarterly cunfer- 
ence. 

On motion, voted, that the money raised at this meet- 
ing be sent to Mrs. Chapman, to assist in defraying the 
expense of publishing the first series of tales, to be is- 
sued monthly. Adjourned to half past 6in the evening. 


Thursday evening, half past 6—The conference was 
called to order, and the following resolutions were oi- 
fered, and, after much discussion, adopted: 

Whereas recent events have proved, beyond the 


aiding and abetting the nefarious schemes of the slave- 
holder, both in prucuring and retaining human beings 
as slaves; therefure, . 

Resolved, That prejudice against color is the main 
pillar that supports slavery, and that this prejudice exists 
at the north as well as at the south. 

Resolved, ‘Viiat this prejudice is anti-republican, anti- 
Christian, or, in other words, that it is in direct opposi- 


the New ‘Testament. 

_ Resolved, That this it is the solemn duty of all aboli- 
tronists to use their utmost endeavors to expel this monster 
prejudiee from our hearts, and the whole of this boasted 
Christian republic. 

Resolved, ‘That we consider ail laws making a dis- 
tinction on account of color, as a disgrace to the statute- 
book of this commonweclih: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we will not cease to petition the legis- 
lature of this state annually, till all such laws be repealed. 

Resolved, ‘That we consider the Liberator the most 
independent paper, if not the only independent one, in 
this country; and therefure worthy the support of all 
true lovers of liberty. 

Resolved, That Mrs. Hewes, of Haverhill, be a com- 
mittee to receive the reports of each meeting of the con- 
ference from the secretary pro tem. and record them 
in a book kept for that purpose; also, that she send a 
report of this meeting to the editor of the Liberator for 
publication. — 

With the highest respect and esteem for the indepen- 
dent course you have pursued, permit me to subscribe 





myself, your friend, J. H. HEWES. 


petilioners but that ‘Aeir rights too have been grave-_ 


possibility ot doubt, that the north is verily guilty of 


tion to the example of Jesus Christ, and the precepts of 
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tion. Forbearance 1s a partof their faith, and a 
love of orderand peace their fondest delight. Whilst 
they do not hold slaves themselves, they do not 
dispute with their neighbors who do; nor do they 
desire that the general government should deprive 
any portion of their fellow citizens of their proper- 
ty.* 





*The following letter, giving an account of the views 
of the society of Friends, who assembled in Mary- 
land, is too interesting not tobe published. The name 
of the writer, as a distinguished citizen, is tvo well 
known not to command the highest and most favora- 


ble consideration: 
2 Baltimore, 2d mo. 25, 1840. 


EsteemeD FRIEND: I this morning received thy let- 
ter of the 24th instant, inquiring of me if the society of 
Friends had not expressed their dissatisfaction of the 
abulition excitement now existing in the north. Al- 
though the question is one of some embarrassment, I 
will endeavor plainly to answer it, and will give thee 
all the information in my power to enable thee correct- 
ly to understand our position. syste ak 

The society of Friends, under their existing organi- 
zation in the United States, are composed of a num- 
ber of yearly meetings. Each of these meetings regu- 
lites its own church discipline, independent of the 
others, and issues from time to time to the members 
that constitute it, such admonitions and rules as it may 
deem expedient. As regards the action of any of 
these meetings in relation to the subject of thy inqui- 
ry, I can only speak so far as concerns the one of 
which I am a member, and which is composed of the 
Friends residing on the Western Shore of Maryland 
and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and who held their yearly meetings at Baltimore. In 
the year 1835 this yearly meeting, perceiving the grow- 
| excitement then rapidly manifesting itself on the 
subject of abolition, and not feeling itself called upon 
to take part, or in any way involve itself in this excite- 
nient, issued a caution to its members, “that we may, 
both as a society and individually, keep ourselves un- 
connected with the excitement now so generally pre- 
vailing in our land, and be careful to maintain our 
principles [in regard to slavery] in the meek and peace- 
able spirit of the Lamb; and that we avoid compro- 
mitting ourselves by entering into combinations with 
those whose motives we do not understand.” 

In the year 1839 the yearly meeting renewed its ad- 
vice on the same subject, and, after exhorting its mem- 
bers “to be faithfulin the support of our righteous tes- 
timony against slavery,” cautioned them “against en- 
tangling themselves with those associations that have 
sprung up in different parts of our country in relation 
to this subject, and which, we fear, will retard rather 
than promote the work.” i 

In order that we may not be misunderstood, it is a 
duty I owe both to thee and to myself, on the present 
occasion, to speak yr and without reserve or con- 
cealment, on this deeply important subject. After 
communicating the foregoing facts, in relation to the 
proceedingsof the yearly meeting of which I am a 
inember, must, therefore, be permitted to add some 
remarks illustrative of our views. These I will en- 
deavor to condense into as few words as possible, and 
I beg they may be received as a purt of my answer. _ 

The society of Friends, almost from its first organi- 
zation, have been opposed to slavery upon the ground 
of religious principle, and they were the first to raise 
their voice against the African slave trade. ‘They 
have ever viewed the system as unjust, and believed it 
would lead to calamitous consequences. ‘They consi- 
der it a violation of that injunction of the Divine 
Master which enjoins it upon us as _a duty, to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto us; and 
they believe that men zre not reduced to slavery, nor 
continued in slavery, with their own consent, but by 
exertion of force. ‘The society bear, alsv, a religious 
testimony against war, because they consider all vio- 
lence to be,in like manner, forbidden by the same 
Divine authority; and, for the same reason, they can- 
not swear. In maintaining these testimonies, which 
they feel themselves called upon to do openly and pear 
licly, they do not desire to invade the rights of others, 
nor improperly to interfere with their views; valuing 
above ail earthly privileges the inestimable blessing of 
a free and untrammeled liberty of conscience, they 
dare not invade the sacred enjoyment of that liberty 
by all others, while they claim the right to exercise it 
themselves. It is, therefore,no part of our system to 
compel people to do what we may think to be right. 
We believe it to be our duty to do right ourselves, and, 
consequently, we gave liberty to the slaves under our 
contndl and, having relieved our Own cCoOusciences, 
and, as we apprehend, set an example of justice to 
those around us, we left every one to exercise his judg- 
ment as regarded what it might be right for him to do. 

The society of Friends, therefore, 1 believe, cannot 
be correctly charged with getting up the present ex- 
citement on the subject of abolition; for, although they 
view slavery, as it now exisis in the United Srates, to 
be a grevivus evil,and some of their members may 
have fallen under the prevailing excitement, and per- 
haps participated in the measures taken by the aboli- 
tionists, yet, so far as I am advised, the number of these 
(if any) within our limits have beea few, and our mem- 
bers hoo very generally followed the advice of their 
early meetings. 
¥ ee thee of my highest mpare and esteem, I 


And I will here state, in defence of the name of 
William Pinkney; who has been so frequently 
ten, by abolition writers and speakers, that Mr. 

inkney defended abolition when he was a mein- 
ber of the house of delegates of Maryland, but he 
did so as a citizen of that state, and before a legis- 
lative body having jurisdiction to consider the ques- 
tion. Bat that great nan, who was so eminent as a 
constitutional lawyer, and was emphatically what 
chief justice Marshall called him—*“the monarch of 
the bar,”’—when transferred to the senate of the U. 
States, where he stood the personification of genius 
with the eloquence of hitnself, was the most elo- 
quent defender of the slaveholding states, and the 
unrivalled advocate of the admission of Missouri 
as a slaveholding state into the union. In the se- 
nate, the constitation which he had sworn to sup- 
port was the rule of his guidance. a2. a 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) 
has alluded to the controversy now existing be- 
tween the executives of the states of Virginia and N. 
York, in which the rights of jurisdiction. over per- 
sons, non-residents, but violaters of the laws of the 
state wherein they committed the offence, is involv- 
ed, and the gentleman intimated that that controversy 
is infinitely more dangerous than the excitement 
occasioned by the abolitionists; so much so, that he 
stated we are on the eve of a civil war. I have 
read the communications of the two executives, 
which I now hold in my hand, printed by the state 
of New York, and sent me by a iriend (Mr. Sidley) 
now in the senate of that state. 

[The speaker here interposed, and said that he 
had interrupted other gentlemen who had alluded to 
that controversy, and that he must remind the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) that it was 
foreign to the true question before the house]. 

Mr. Speaker, you need be under no apprehen- 
sions. I do not mean to discuss the question, and in- 
deed if I did, I can perceive no itnpropriety in 
my so doing, as it is a fit question for examination. 
All that I mean to say is, that I differ in opinion 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Adams), who looks upon the question as banging on 
the verge of a civil war. I see no feeling of hos- 
tility in the correspondence. ‘The communications 
are dignified and argumentative, and creditable to 
either executive, though I differ from the governor 
of New York in some of his positions and deduc- 
tions. I will not however enter into the merits of 
the controversy; but to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Adams) I would say, that if he thinks 
we are on the eve of a civil war, and he regards it 
(as I hope and am sure he does) as a great national 
calamity, { would beg him to consider if he is avert- 
ing it by the course which he takes upon this floor. 
Will he expect to cure a greater evil by inflicting in 
addition a iesser one? Does he graduate these ca- 
lamities in his mind, and inflict abolition petitions 
upon us, because he would eschew a civil war be- 
tween New York and Virginia? Would not the 
calamily of a civil war between the general govern- 
ment and the south, or by an insurrection, be quite 
as deplorable, aud as much to be averted? Yet let 
me tell that gentleman, every defence which is 
made of abolition is calculated to hasten that calami- 
ty. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 4dams) 
censures severely the resolution offered by the gen. 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Thompson), be- 
cause, he says, it is indefinite and too vague, and 
proposes one as an amendment which is calculated 
to invite collision, and would make this house no- 
thing more than a wrangling and confused assem- 
blage. And here let me again say, Mr. Speaker, 
that no one knows better than myself the peril 
which I encounter in opposing the positions of the 
distinguished member from Massachusetts. I know 
how promptly he is willing to attack or to defend; 
and, if he does not at the instant, he always com- 
pounds upon time. The gentleman considered the 
resolution of the gentleman fioin South Carolina as 
wanting decision, as waiving the true issue, and 
classed it in the wooden nutmeg order, only woi thy 
of a peddling Yankee, and totally unbecoming the 
chivalric gentleman, or, as he also called him, the 
chevalier from South Carolina. Can I not say the 
same, and with ‘greater justice, of the resolution 
offered by the gallant member from Massachusetts? 
For who on this floor is so perfectly the pink of 
chivalry as that member? He is but the archetype 
of the chevalier from South Carolina? Who, on 
this floor or off of it, is so ready to break a lance a3 
the gentleman from the old Bay state? He likes the 
strife for the sport. He will measure weapons at 
any time, even with the smallest adversary, if but 
to keep himselt in practice, whilst the most formida- 
ble he rejoices to encounter; and hence his readi- 
ness to throw a glove to the equally ready and 
the equally gallant gentleman from South Carolina. 





am, Very respectfully, thy frend, P.E THOMAS. 
The hon. Wm. Cost Johnson, Washington. 


They have measured weapons; yet, 





‘Not hate but glory made these chiefs conte 

“Anu each brave foe was in his sou! a friend 

Mr. Speaker, have you ever traversed the great 
prairies of the far west? Well, Ihave. You can there 
see the bison roaming gregarious over those beaut. 
ful and almost endless fields of nature, Occasionally 
you inay see an old veteran of the heard—to whon, 
danger has been familiar, and therefore held jn con 
tempt—separated afar from the rest, and quietly de. 
no gen on the rich and luxuriant flowers and her. 

age around him. By close observation you ma 

occasionally see some hungry and sanguinary jp. 
sect light upon the side of the noble animaj yet 
the wound rudely inflicted will excite but seldom 
other sensation than contempt, or perhaps a Single 
twitch of the insulted muscle will alarm away the 
intruder. Again, you may see, in the bright’ sup. 
shine of that delightful region, innumerable quanti- 
ties of those kindred insects light in fantastic com. 
panies, and fasten thetnselves upon the calm and 
self-possessed animal; who will perhaps reserve his 
ire until the whole swarm are busy at their work of 
blood, when the indignant creature will, by one fe} 
swoop of bis vast brush, knock into ruin and confy- 
sion the whole insectiverous tribe. Even so of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Or, if I may be 
allowed a less rural and more classic simile, he, like 
Homer’s great Ajax Telamon, is ever ready to mee} 
the puissant Hector in single combat, and to worst 
him; and, like that same dread Telamon, encoun. 
ter singly and alone a whole wing of the Trojan 
army, drive them back defeated and confounded, and 
then wield aloft his yet thirsty sword in triumph to 
the gods! 

But to the resolution. Has the gallant member 
from Massachusetts proposed a mere distinct and 
conclusive proposition than that which he has sa- 
tirised? The learned gentleman’s amendment in- 
vites collision in this house, and would require eye- 
ry member objecting toa memowal to spread his 
arguments on the journal—virtually to make the 
journal a register and record of written speeches, 

Neatly a month have we been discnssing this 
question: and with such an amendment not only all 
that has been said would have been written on the 
journal, but those members who do not speak would 
quickly begin to puzzle their brains to write; whilst 
those who can neither make a speech nor write one 
would follow the example set by a member from 
Maine, at this session, [Mr. Clifford}, who got the 
clerk of the house both to write and read his speech 
for him. And, again, those, if there be any such, 
who can neither speak, write nor read, would em. 
ploy some one to write an argument for them, in or- 
der to have their names, with the written paper, 
spread upon the journal. This would be of daily 
recurrence on every memorial upon which there 
was the slightest difference of opinion; and the jour- 
nal of your house would become virtually the auto- 
graph of the Metropolitan newspaper. In a few 
years your journal would be long enough to reach 
round the globe; it would take an indefinite time to 
read one day’s proceedings; and in a little while it 
would rival in bulk the Alexandrian library, and be 
as Jong as the belt around Saturn. Nor is this hy- 
perbolical, when we consider the materiel of this 
house and its disputatious propensity. Every thing 
is discussed, and the same story, the same argv- 
ments, are told and retold again and again. No- 
thing is taken for granted, when every thing must 
be proven by argument, and no member considers 
that any one is familiar with a subject but himself. 
All debate what the constitution should be, instead 
of considering it a fixed instrument of clear and pre- 
cise import, equally obligatory in all its require- 
ments. So much for the resolution of the geutle- 
man from Massachusetts; and I might urge many 
other objections: but for me it is enough that neither 
the gentleman’s resolution nor his speech upon it 
denies the power of the honse to reject petitions. 

The resointion which I have proposed avoids !"- 
terfering with the question of slavery as guarantied 
to the owners of that property, and the government! 
pledge under the constitution to protect each mastic! 
in it; for it may become necessary for congress | 
pass some penal laws, which will more effectually 
secure the right of the master to this species of pro 
perty.* ; ” 


all 
a a 





*j extract the tollowing from the Emancipator. 
“SIGNS OF THE TIMES—A gentleman in Vermont 
writes, February 17. ‘Four fugitives from the ‘patri- 
chal system’ left my house this morning, on their wey 
to queen Victoria’s dominions. One was from Riel 
mond, Va. and three from Baltimore. They were fine 
fellows, having been house servaats. They were qui 
happy.’ ” . 
“At the late western New York convention, at West 
Bloomfield, Ontario county, Feb. —, the Friend of Man 
informs us that, on 
“At this stage of the proceedings, great interest W®° 
added to the occasion by the introduction to the crow 
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Sede fact worthy of remark, that property of this 
description was more sacrediy respected before than 
since the adoption of the federal constitution. Wil- 
jiam Penn, one of the great benefactors of mankind, 
always used his influence to secure the inaster in 
his property, as will be seen by the following ex- 
tract from the records in the archives of Maryland: 

«State of Maryland, to wit: 1 Cornelius McLean, 
secretary of state fer the state of Maryland, do here- 
by certify that the following words, viz: ‘As to 
pennsylvania, they are sensible that the raising and 
jowering coins has been an advantage that govern- 
ment has had above his majesty’s immediate go- 
veraments, but what advantages they have made 
thereby they cannot judge, but believe it has at 
somnetimes been the means to draw out the money 
from his majesty’s governments to the proprietary 
governments, and fur some time and still does con- 
tinue so to do from this proviace to Pennsylvania. 

«<That government, before governor Penn’s last 
arrival there, did give too much countenance to fu- 
gitive seamen, debtors and runaway servants going 
{rom hence, and did rather impede than farther their 
return; but Mr. Penn, upon his arrival, gave some 
redress to those evils, and continued so to do during 
his stay there, especially as to runaway servants.’ 

«Are truly extracted from the reply of the coun- 
cil to a communication from his excellency Natha- 
niel Blakeston, governor of the province of Mary- 
jand, recorded in the proceedings of the council held 
at the town of Annapolis on the twenty-ninth day 
of November, anno domini 1701.” 

‘In witness whereof, and that the same is truly 
and faithfully taken from the proceedings aforesaid, 
now of record in my office, I have hereunto set my 
hand at the city of Annapolis, on this 10th day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty. 

«“CorneLius McLean, secretary of state.” 


It may also be worthy of remark, that the two 
most benevolent men—the two who stand in the 
fullest relief upon the pages of our colonial and 
national histery, as benefactors of the human race, 
and whose names will grow in brightness as they 
grow in years—George Washington and William 
Penn, both died owners of slaves. ‘The fact in re- 
lation to the former is familiar to all, and I extract 
the following from an able American historian, in 
relation to the latter: 

««William Penn employed blacks without scruple.— 
His first act relating to thein did but substitute, af- 
ter fourteen years’ service, the severe condition of 
adscripts to the soil for thatof slaves. Ata later 
day, he endeavored to secure to the African mental 
and moral culture, the rights and happiness of do- 
mestic life. His efforts were not successful, and he 
himself died a slaveholder.’’—Bancroft’s History of 
the Uuited States, vol. 2, p. 403. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if my arguments, and the facts 
and illustrations which I have adduced, have not 
yet produced conviction; if there should be a linger- 
ing doubt upon the minds of any member as to the 
right, propriety and expediency of rejecting aboli- 
tion memorials, I will fortify tiny position with the 
additional authority of such distinguished names as 
will, I feel pursuaded, remove all hesitanc y—names 
of the most distinguished men in the nation; names 





ed audience of Lloyd and Nicholas [loward, who had 
just escaped from the dark pees owe of slavery. and 
were then on their way to Canada. ‘These intelligent 
and interesting gentlemen, gave a brief sketch of their 
narrow escape—of their reasons for leaving their happy 
homes, &c. William O. Duvall, Joseph Crocker and 
Pardon D. Hathaway, were appointed a committee to 
escort them to the free dominions of queen Victoria.— 
A subscription of about $20 was taken up to defray 
their expenses The officers of the convention, were 
appointed a committee to correspond with Dor- 
sey, of Baltimore, the individual who claimed these two 
men as human chattles.” 

“Mr. Skinner. the editor of the American Farmer, at 
Baltimore, will see that Mr. Dorsey’s $3,000 are gone, 
irretrievably, What is to be done about it?” 

To show how reckiess fanaticism will make men to 
a tutal contempt of the laws and constitution, I wilh 
quote what the constitution declares: _ 

‘“‘No person held to service or labor in one state un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be deliver- 
ed up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.”—4th art. sec. 2, 3.1 clause constitu- 
tion U.S. 

Those people who have aided to decoy these negroes 
to Canada, in open violation of the constitution, which 

rotecis, or was intended to protect, every individual in 
's property, and this species of property especially, 
may see those negroes in a very different dress, if we 
should engage ina war with England. The British 
authorities of Canada have a regiment of negroes. un- 
€r arms, principally runaway slaves, who are seized 
a8 soon as they cross the line and placed in the ranks 





too, of such gentlemen as have been most prominent 
and conspicuous in this protracted debate. I will 
read from the journal of this house, session of 1835, 
°36, January 18th, page 194, by which it will appear 
that one hundred and seventy-siz members voted for 
the rejection of abolition petitions, and only thirty- 
seven against rejecting; and the name of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Adams ), heads the list: 

‘‘Mr. McKennan offered to present petitions from 
citizens of the county of Washington, in the state 
of Pennsylvania, which, he stated, prayed that sla- 
very and the slave trade, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, may be immediately abolished. 

“Mr. McKennan moved that said petitions be re- 
ceived: and, on the question, shall these petitions 
be received? 

*‘A motion was made by Mr. Gideon Lee, that 
this question do lie on the table. 

**A motion was then made by Mr. Wise, that there 
be a call of the house: which motion being decided 
in the negative, the question was, put on the motion 
made by Mr. Lee, that the question, shall these pe- 
titions be received? do lie on the table; and passed 
in the affirmative: yeas 176, nays 37. 

‘“‘The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of 
the members present. 

«Those who voted in the affirinative, are— Messrs. 
John Quincy Adams, Chilton Allan, Joseph B. An- 
thony, Michael W. Ash, William H. Ashley, Sam’) 
Barton, James M. H. Beale, Benniug M. Bean, 
Samuel Beardsley, Andrew Beaumont, John Bell, 
Abraham Bockee, Williain K. Bond, Ratliff Boon, 
James W. Bouldin, Matthias J. Bovee, John W. 
Browne, Samuel Bunch, Jesse A. Bynum, William 
6B. Calhoun, Churchill C. Camberleng, Robert B. 
Campbell, John Carr, Zadok Casey, John Chaney, 
Reuben Chapman, Graham H. Chapin, Nath. H. 
Claiborne, John F. H. Claiborne, Jesse F. Cleve- 
land, John Coffee, Walter Coles, Henry W. Connor, 
Thomas Corwin, Robert Craig, John Cramer, Caleb 
Cushing, Samuel Cushman, John W. Davis, Ed- 
mund Deberry, Phileon Dickerson, David Dickson, 
Ulysses F. Doubleday, G. C. Dromgoole, Valentine 
Efner, Geo. Evans, John Fairfleld, Dudley Farlin, 
Sain’! Fowler, Rich’d French, Jacob Fry, jr. Philo 
C. Fuller, Wm. K. Fuller, Jno. Galbraith, Jas. Gar- 
land, Rice Garland, Ranson H. Gillet, F. Granger, 
Seaton Grantland, Win. J. Grayson, Elisha Haley, 
Joseph Hall, Thomas L. Hamer, Edward A. Han- 
negan, James Harlan, Samuel S. Harrison, Albert 
G. Harrison, Albert G. Hawes, Micajah T. Haw- 
kins, Charles E. Haynes, Joseph Henderson, Sam’) 
Hoar, George W. Hopkins, Benjamin C. Howard, 
Elias Howell, Edward B. Hubley, Hiram P, Hunt, 
Abel Huntington, Adam Huntsman, Joseph R. In- 

ersoll, Samuel Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Leonard 

arvis, Joseph Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry John- 
son, John W. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Andrew T. 
Judson, William Kennon, Daniel Kilgore, George 
L. Kinnard, John Kiingensmith, jr. Amos Lane, 
Gerrit Y. Lansing, John Laporte, Joab Lawler, Ab- 
bott Lawrence, Geo. W. Lay, Gideon Lee, Joshua 
Lee, Luke Lee, Stephen B. Leonard, Henry Logan, 
George Loyall, Edward Lucas, jr. Francis S. Lyon, 
Abijah Mann, jr. Job Mann, Richard J. Manning, 
Joshua L. Martin, John Y. Mason, William Mason, 
Moses Mason, jr. Samson Mason, Abram P. Maury, 
Wm.L. May, Jonathan McCarty, Wm McComas, 
Jas. J. McCay, John McKeon, Isaac McKim, Cha. 
F. Mercer, Jesse Miller, John J. Milligan, William 
-Montgomery, Ely Moore, Wm. S. Morgan, Henry 
A. Muhlenberg, George W. Owens, Sherman Page, 
Gorham Parks, William Patterson, Franklin Pierce, 
James A. Pearce, Ebeneacr Pettigrew, Balie Pey- 
ton, Lancelot Phelps, Henry L. Pinckney, Abraham 
Rencher, John Reynolds, Joseph Reynolds, Eleazer 
W. Ripley, John Roane, John Robertson, James 
Rogers, Ferdinand S. Schenck, William Seymour, 
William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Ebe- 
nezer J. Shields, Williain N. Shinn, Francis O. J. 
Sinith, David Spangler, James Standefer, John N 
Steele, Bellamy Storer, Joel B. Sutherland, John 
Taliaferro, William Taylor, Francis Thomas, John 
| Thomson, Isaac’ Toucey, George We B. ‘Towns, 
James Turner, Joel TurrigJoseph R. Underwood, 
Aaron Vanderpoel, Samue! F. Vinton, David D. 
Wagener, Aaron Ward, Daniel Wardwell, George 
C: Washington, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williains, 
Henry A. Wise. 

“Those who voted in the negative, are—Messrs. 
John Banks, Nathaniel B. Borden, Geo. N. Briggs, 
Jotn Calhoun, George Chambers, John Chambers, 
William Clark, Edward Darlington, Harmar Denny, 
Horace Everett, John B. Forester, ‘Thomas Glas- 
cock, George Grennell, jr. John K. Griffin, Jaines 
H. Hammond, Gideon Hard, James Harper, Abner 
Hazeltine, Wm. Heister, Hopkins Holsey, Henry 
F. Janes, Levi Lincoln, Thomas M. T. McKennan, 
Jeremiah McLene, Mathias Morris, James Parker, 








8S regular soldiers. 


Stephen C. Phillips, Francis W. Pickens, David 


Potts, jr. John Reed, David Russell, William Slade, 
Jonathan Sloane, William Sprague, jr. Taylor Web- 
ster, John White, Elisha Whittlesey.” 

Quite a scene here ensued; adozen members rose 
to explain, and many crowded round Mr. Johnson to 
examine the journal, who yielded the floor to Mr. 
Adams first, for an explanation. 

Mr. Adams asked Mr. Johnson if he had read the 
memorial which had been rejected? 

Mr. Johnson said he had neither read nor seen the 
memorial. 

Mr. Adams said that he had voted against the re- 
ception, because the language of the memorial was 
disrespectful to the house; for it was tmpossible that 
he could have given such a vote, unless the memo- 
rial had contained improper language. 

Mr. Johnson said he thought that he could assign 
a better reason than that. 

Mr. Granger rose to explain, and Mr. Johnson 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. Granger said that his recollection was the 
same with the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Aldams ), that the memorial was discourteous in its 
terms, and such a paper as should not be received. 

Mr. Johnson said, that from his knowledge of the 
gentleman who had desired to present the memo- 
rial, he felt assured that he would not have offered 
to present a memorial which was not couched in 
respectful language; but that fact could be asser- 
tained froin the memorial itself, and he desired the 
clerk to witharaw it from the files, if it could be 
found, and send it to him. 

Mr. Lincoln rose to explain. He said he did not 
agree with his colleague, (Mr. 4dums); that he had 
voted with the thirty-seven in the negative, but he 
was unwilling that the opinion should go forth, that 
“because the memorial contained improper lan- 
guage” he had not voted to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to receive. His impression and his belief was 
that the language of the metnorial was respectiul and 
the memorial harmless, and therefore be had voted 
against laying the motion on the table. 

Mr. Johnson said the remark of the gentleman was 
at least candid—“he believed the memorial harm- 
en and, therefore, he voted against lying on the 
table.” 

Mr. Pickens said that, as the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland, (Mr. Johnson), had turned father confessor 
to the house, and as he was one of those recorded 
in the negative, he would explain that he had voted 
in the negative because the proposition to lay the 
motion to receive on the table amounted, virtually, 
to a reception of the paper. 

Mr. Johnson said that the gentleman had made a 
Strauge coufession, upon the meritorious efficacy of 
which, whether father confessor or not, he would 
not undertake to decide; but he would say, that the 
gentleman certainly deserved credit for the origina- 
lity of the discovery, that a motion to lay ‘‘a motion 
to receive” upon the table, carried with it, or amount- 
ed to, a reception.of the paper. It was the first time 
he had ever heard the idea advanced. To lay the 
motion on the table to receive was a positive rejec- 
tion of the paper. 

Mr. Vanderpoelthen rose to explain. He said he 
did not know whether he had a distinct recollection 
of what had occurred at that time; but, he could say 
that he was always opposed to abolition and its ex- 
citement, and that he had voted to lay their memo- 
rials on the table. Abolition wes one thing, the 
right of petition was another. He was in favor of 
setiling this whole question, and never gave coun- 
tenance to their agitations,. 

Mr. Hunt, of New York rose to explain, and said 
that he had voted in the affirmative, but not because 
he understood the petition was couched in disre- 
specttul terms. 

Mr. Cushing, of Mass. then rose and said that, by 
way of explanation, he would read from the journal, 
but from what part, or bis comments thereon, was 
not distinctly heard by the reporter, from the con- 
fusion. 

Mr. Johnson resumed, and said: 

Mr. Speaker, [ find I have fairly flushed a whole 
covey of members, and will take them one at-a time, 
as Simon killed the wasps; yet if I find that sport too 
tedious and fatiguing, I will fire into the flock. The 
mirthful confusion in the house, and the conversation 
around me, as also the distance of the gentleman 
trom Mass. (Mr. Cushing), prevented my hearing 
what he said while he was on the floor. The point, 
ifany, of the explanation of the gentleman from 
Troy, (Mr. Hunt), I could not comprehend, per- 
haps did not hear. The gentleman from Canan- 
daigua, I have alluded to, and may perhaps again. 
Bul a word is due to the gentleman from Kinder- 
hook, (Mr. Vanderpoel). 1 must be excused for 
distinguishing him by the euphonious and poetic 
name of his residence, for I know not how else to 
designate the various members of the empire state 





who have explained. I mean the gentleman who, 
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if he does not lead, at least blows the bugle note of 
his party, and stands on the outposts o this hall, 
ready to fire the alarm-gun, or call in any straggler 
from the trained bands. I was glad when the gen- 
tleman rose, and regretted he did not say more. I 
was anxious for hin to come out into the deep wa- 
ter upon this question. I was anxious that some 
one who had the voice of the president should 
speak; that some one, who was reputed to stand 
high in the confidence of the executive, might 
speak, that the echo of the sentiments entertained 
at the white house might reverberate around these 
marble coluinns. We had, siz, indeed, the storm— 
allits fury, its loud thunder, its gusty wind, but 
there was no lightning—nothing to illumine the 
impenetrable darkness which shrouds the views and 
opinions of the executive. The gentleman, with 

reat earnestness and his usual ability, argued both 
sides of the questlon. He was opposed to the abo- 
litionists, but in favor of receiving their memorials; 
yet avoided the main question with his usual tact, 
of raising some other point of debate. But though 
silent in a great measure himself, the gentleman 
was quite busy in giving the catch-word, and 
prompting others whilst they spoke. Some weeks 
ago, when the astute and sapient gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Cuve Johnson) gave the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Vanderpoel), while 
speaking, an authority to read, which proved to be 
agamst him, instead of for him, the gentleman ad- 
initted that he bad flashed in the’pan, to use his 
own figure. He then declared that he would never 
again fire off any ammunition but his own, and ad- 
vised all others to do so likewise. Has the gentle- 
man followed his own advice? What have we wit- 
nessed during the three days’ speech of the member 
froin North Carolina? He wascontinually surround- 
ed by members producing ammunition for him, and 
none so conspicuous as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Vanderpoel) in dog-earing books, and 
carrying files of newspapers, three feet square, for 
the use of that gentleman. It was a scene of amuse- 
ment to me, to see the crowd of members around 
the gentleman, supplying him for three days with 
matervel tor a speech; and I could but admire the 
indomitable fortitude and patience of the member 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Byaum), as he adopted 
and appropriated to his use any thing and every 
thing which was offered to him. The scene was 
like one which I have witnessed on other occasions, 
if I may be allowed another zoological figure. 

Have you ever seen, Mr. Speaker, an elephant in 
a managerie, surrounded by a crowd of spectators? 
I have seen that noble and monstrous animal, 
standing with a perfect circle around him of men, 
women and children—tall and short, well dressed 
and ragged. Ihave seen his wonderful perform- 
ance, and that of the crowd around him. Whilst 
the animal would open his vast and ponderous jaws, 
some one would throw into them a pumpkin; ano- 
ther a turnip-top; a third a half-eaten apple, or an 
orange peel; a fourth a curled piece of sole leather; 
whilst some ragged and mischevons urcbin would 
throw in a lit segar, half consumed, or a discarded 
quid of tobacco. The enduring animal would gulp 
down the whole, flap his vast years with delight, 
and imploringly extend his insinuating probocis to 
the crowd—dirty urchin and all—as inuch as to say, 
renew again the pleasurable excitement. 

[The memorials were here handed to Mr. John- 
son by the clerk.*] 





*T'o the honorable the house of representatives of the 
United States of America: The petition of the under- 
dersigned, citizens of Washington county, respectfully 
sheweth: 

That your petitioners would take no measures for 
the ab lition daeneta which are not reasonable, peace- 
ful and sanctioned both by the constitution of our coun- 
try and the dictates of an enlightened humanity. They 
do not, therefore, ask your honorable body to interfere 
with those laws which in the several states go to estab- 
lish and regulate property in human beings. But, as 


conzress has exclusive power of legisla'ion in and over | 


the District of Columbia. they ask for the exercise of 
that power totally and immediately to abolish slavery 
within said District. They ask it, because slavery is 
unjust; because it violates the rights of both God and 
man; because it corrupts public morals; because it 
is oppressive to the honest free laborer, and tends to 
make labor disreputable as well as unprofitable; be- 
cause it brands our nation befu'e the world as avatri- 
cious, cruel and hypucritical; because often, and even 
since the last session of congress, persons have been 
imprisoned in the District on mere suspicion of their 
being runaways, and not being proved to be such, have 
been sold into perpetual slavery for the payment of 
their jail fees! because, while slavery continues, there 
must of necessity be aslave trade. Such trade has, 
by a solemn act of congress been declared riracy 
when carried on upon the ocean; your petitioners do 
not understand why it should be less criminal on land; 
nor wity one man should be licensed to buy and sell 
the natives of our own country, while another is igno- 





‘ital 


Mr. Johnson said, in continuation: I find, sir, in 
glancing my eye over the memorials, that there are 
two of them, folded and pinned together, and that 
they are printed papers; and, as [I presupposed, are 
respectful in language. 

Mr. Adams rose to explain, and said that, upon 
reflection, he recollected that he had voted to ex- 
clude the memorials fora time, as some other busi- 
ness was pressing upon the house. 

Mr. Johnson resuined. I have listened to all the 
explanations which have been made, and which I 
could hear; but, with due respect for the candor 
and sincerity of the gentlemen, 1 hutnbly conceive 
that their memory, like their reasoning, is greatly 
at fault. The true reason for the vote had not yet, 
he humbly conceived, been assigned; I will endea- 
vor to give it, and I believe that it will be found 
nore satisfactory than any which has yet been of- 
fered. If this should be the case; if the reasons 
which I shall offer (the mere facts in the case) 
should prove more satisfactory and patriotic, | hope 
gentlemen will cease to puzzle their ingenuity for 
any other. I hope that gentlemen will commend 
their praiseworthy vote, and on all! similar occasions 
do likewise. 


Sir Isaac Newton has said, somewhere in his 
writings, that whenever you assign one good and 
adequate cause for an elfect, you establish by it a 
sound hag 2 of philosophy. Now, sir, what was 
the reason of that large and unprecedented majority 
for rejecting abolition memorials? I will give it, 
and I call on the memory of every one here to bear 
ine proof; the vole was given in January, 1836, at 
a time when abolition excitement was convulsing 
the whole country. The abolitionists had been gra- 
dually increasing to the north; each step of theirs 
was farther and bolder; they had found bold and 
able champions on this floor to defend their memo- 
rials and to justify their excitement, to indirectly 





miniously hung for trafficking in the persons of foreign- 
ers. Yet, tosuch a magnitude has this trade grown 
under the exclusive legislation of congress, that, if the 
citizens of the District themselves are to be believed, 
the capital of our republic is one of the greatest slave 
marts in the world. 

Again, your petitioners ask the immediate abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, because they 
deem it safe and practicable. Safe, because it would 
make friends of those who now have every reason to 
be our enemies; because the government of good Jaws 
is always safer than that of arbitrary will; because 
every innocent man, in his right senses, is fitter for 
freedom than for slavery; because the experiment has 
been tried elsewhere, and has always been found to be 
safe—witness especially the cases of Antigea and Ber- 
muda, where emancipation was immediate and uncon- 
ditional, and the public peace is now so secure that the 
military guards formerly required by slavery, have been 
entirely dispensed with; finally, because the nation has 
abundant power to enforce order, should there be any 
disposition to disturb it. Practicable, because it will 
only exchange an unnatural and forced system of labor 
for a natetel anid voluntary one. It will not annihilate 
the laborers nor their labor, but wiil merely make it ne- 
cessary for the employers to pay fair wages. Your pe- 
titioners will not take the absurd pvsition that congress 
cannot right the slaves wiihout wronging the masters. 
Flow far the nation, as a participator with the masters 
in the guilt of wronging the slaves, ought to indemnify 
the fermer for their loss, your petitioners cheerfully 
leave it to your honorable body todecide. But, what- 
ever it may cost, they ask for the immediate freedom of 
the slaves. They ask for them the common protection 
as well as government of wise and equitable laws. 

Finally, your petitioners, disclaiming any design of 
interfering unconstitutionally or unwarrantably with 
the concerns of others; and with the kindest regard for 
the interests of their southern fellow citizens, ask for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause it will furnish a most salutary example to all slave- 
holders thronghout the world, teaching them that an 
immediate abrogati n and renunciation of the claim of 
property in man is safe and profitable, as well as ho- 
norable and just. They feel bound as men, as Chris- 
tians, and as republicans, to urge this subject upon the 
attention of congress; and from the exercise of this con- 
stitutional right, as well as from the inalienable one of 
freely expressing their opinions, they can never cease 
till justice is done. [Signed by fifty-one names. ] 
To the senate and house of representatives of the Unit. 
ed States, in congress assembled: The undersigned pe- 
titioners, citizens of Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
respectfully represent: 

That the enslavement of a large number of -colored 
persons in the District of Columbia, and the existence 
there of an active domestic slave trade, are great politi- 
eal and moral evils; repugaant to humanity and to the 
spirit of our free institutions. Our earnest prayer is, 
that you will immediately abolish slavery in the District, 
and provide such means of education and improve- 
ment, for the colored population there, as your wisdom 
and philanthropy may devise: So that they may not 
only have their physical bonds removedy but that their 
intellect and immortal spirits may be freed from their 





\ pases degraded aid fettered state. 


{Signed by eighty-one names.] 


. * . - , . . ‘——_ 
aid them in their fanaticism and to protect they, 


The abolitionists sent their agents among the no. 
groes of the south, and by every mail, and through 
every post office in the nation, scattered their inflain. 
matory tracts and publications. They had succeed. 
ed in effecting an insurrection of the negroes jp, 
Virginia, and men, women and children were muy. 
dered in their beds. [ will not attempt to deseribe 
the scenes of blood and barbarity which occurreg. 
it is enough to say, the south was alarmed to arms, 
and the stoutest advocates uf abolition were appal. 
led. The first feeling of the south was that of ap- 

rehension and alarm; but the second was deep and 
indignant condemnation of the conduct of those 
who, under the bond of brotherhood, had counte. 
nanced and protected, instead of punishing or pre. 
venting, by penal laws, the dissemination of doc. 
trines so calamitous in their consequences, The 
tocsin of alarm, sounding throughout the south, 
called every man to arms, or to adopt measures of 
safety; the neglected fire-arms were repaired, and 
the quiet solitude of the night was broken by the 
tramp of men in arms, as they traversed the country, 
or kept watch in our towns and villages. At such 
atime as this, and under such circumstances, the 
resolution made would not be easily abandoned, 
Every man in the south said audibly, or tacitly re. 
solved, ‘that the excitement of abolition must cease, 
or the union must be dissolved.” “If the genera} 
government will not stay these inroads upon our 
rights, we will protect ourselves.” But, sir, the 
panic and dismay was not confined to the south; it 
was felt to the north, and the sober judgment of the 
people began to estimate effects and consequences, 
a3 they recovered from the intoxicating fever of fa- 
naticism. ‘Those who had made their religion con- 
sist in humanity, philanthropy and abolition, no 
longer had the hardihood to preach doctrines, which 
made the nearest road to heaven to be through the 
wild. fires of insurrection, the slaughter of innocent 
women and children, and other dreadful scenes of 
intestine war. There began to be but one public 
sentiment throughout the country. The president 
uf the United States in his aunual message to con- 
gress, submitted but a short time before the vote 
was takento which I have alluded, held the follow- 
ing language: 

“In connexion with these provisions in relation 
to the post office department, | must also invite 
your attention to the painful excitement produced 
in the south, by attempts to circulate through the 
mails inflammatory appeals addressed to the passions 
of the slaves, in prints, and in various sorts of pub- 
lications, calculated to stimulate them to insurrec- 
tion, and to produce all the horrors of a servile war. 

‘There is, doubtless, no respectable portion of 
our countryinen who can be so far misled as to fee} 
any other sentiment than that of indignant regret at 
conduct so destructive of the harmony and peace of 
the country, and so repngnant to the principles of 
our national compact, and to the dictates of humanity 
and religion. Our happiness and prosperity essen- 
tially depend upon peace within our borders; and 
peace depends upon the maintenance, in good faith, 
of those compromises of the constitution upon which 
the union is founded. It is fortunate for the conn- 
try that the good sense, the generous feeling, and 
the deep-rooted attachment of the people of the 
non-slaveholding states to the union, and to their 
fellow citizens of the same blood in the south, have 
given so strong and impressive a tone to the sentt- 
ments entertained against the proceedings of the 
tnisguided persons who have engaged in these un- 
constitutional and wicked attempts, and especially 
against the emissaries froin foreign parts who have 
dared to interfere in this matter, as to authorise the 
hope that those attempts will no longer be persisted 
in. But if these expressions of the public will shall 
not be sufficient to effect so desirable a result, nota 
doubt can be entertained that the non-slaveholding 
states, so far from countenancing the slightest in- 
terference with the constitutional rights of the 
south, will be prompt to exercise their authority in 
suppressing, so far as in thein lies, whatever is cal- 
culated to produce this evil. pe 

“In Jeaving the care of other branches of this 1n- 
teresting subject to the state authorities, to whom 
they properly belong, it is nevertheless proper for 
congress to take such measures as will prevent the 
post office department, which was destined to foster 
an amicable intercourse and correspondence be- 
tween all the members of the confederacy, from be- 
ing used as an instrument of an opposite character. 
The general government, to which the great trust 
is confided of preserving inviolate the relations 
created among the states by the constitution, 15 eS- 
pecially bound to avoid in its own action any thing 
that may disturb them. I would, therefore, call 
the special attention of congress to the subject, and 
respectfully suggest the propriety of passing such 4 





law ag will prohibit, under severe penalties, the cir- 
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Passer ve : 
entation in ‘the southern states, through the mails, 
of incendiary publications intended to instigate the 
slaves to jnsurrection. 

' Such, Mr. Speaker, Was the language of the pre- 
cident of the United States, occasioned by the vio- 
tent excitement then existing. And in the same 
session the postmaster general, in his annual com- 
munication, asked for legislative aid to suppress the 
insurrectionary communications sent through the 
mail, and calculated to excite servile war. He says: 

“ A new question has arisen in the administration 
of this department. — A number of individuals have 
established an association In the northern and east- 
ern states, and raised a large sam of money for the 
purpose of effecting the immediate abolition of sla- 
very in the southern states. One of the means re- 
sorted to has been the printing of a large mass of 
newspapers, pamphlets, tracts and almanacs, con- 
taining exaggerated, and in some instances false, 
accounts of the treatment of slaves, illustrated with 
cuts, calculated to operate on the passions of the 
colored men, and produce discontent, assassination 
and servile war. These they attempted to dissemi- 
nate throughout the slaveholding states by the agen- 
cy of the public mails. 

«As soon as it was ascertained that the mails con- 
{ained these productions, great excitement arose, 

articularly ia Charleston, 8. C. and, to ensure the 
safety of the mail in its progress southward, the post- 
master at that place agreed to retain them in his of- 
fice until he could obtain instructions from the post- 
master general. In reply to his appeal, he was in- 
formed that it was a subject upon.which the post- 
master general had no legal authority to instruct 
him. The question again came up from the post- 
master at New York, who had refused to send the 

apers by the steamboat mail to Charleston, 8. C. 

e was also answered that the postmaster general 
possessed no legal authority to give instructions on 
the subject; but as the undersigned had no doubt 
that the circumstances of the case justified the de- 
tention of the papers, he did not hesitate to say so. 
{mportant principles are involved in this question, 
and it inerits the grave consideration of all depart- 
ments of the government. 

“It is universally conceded that our states are 
united only for certain purposes. There are inte- 
rests in relation to which they are believed to be as 
independent of each other as they were before the 
coustitution was formed. The interest which the 
people of some of the states have in slaves, is one 
ofthem. No state obtained, by the union, any right 
whatsoever over slavery in any other state; nor did 
any state lose any of its power over it within its 
own borders. On this subject, therefore, if this 
view be correct, the states are still independent, and 
may fence round and protect their interest in slaves 
by such laws and regulations as, in their sovereign 
will, they may deein expedient. 

“Nor have the people of one state any more right 
to interfere with this subject in another state, than 
they have to interfere with the internal regulations, 
rights of property, or domestic police, of a foreign 
nation. Ifthey were to combine, and send papers 
among the laboring population of another nation, 
calculated to produce discontent and rebellion, their 
conduct would be good ground of complaint on the 
part of that nation; and in case it were not repress- 
ed by the United States, might be, if perseveringly 
persisted in, just cause of war. ‘The mutual obli- 
gations of our several states to suppress attacks b 
their citizens on each other’s reserved rights and in- 
tevests would seem to be greater, because, by en- 
fering into the union, they have lost the right of re- 
dress which belongs to-nations wholly independent. 
Whatever claiin may be set up or maintained to a 
right of free discussion, within their own borders, 
of the institutions and laws of other communities 
over which they have no rightful control, few will 
maintain that they have a right, unless it be obtain- 
ed by compact or treaty, to carry on such discus- 
sions within those communities, either orally or by 
the distribution of printed papers, particularly if it 

€ in violation of their peculiar laws, and at the ha- 
zard of their peace and existence. The constitution 
of the United States provides that ‘the citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several states;’ but this 
Clause cannot confer on the citizens of one state 
igher privileges and immunities in another than 
€ citizens of the latter themselves possess. It is 
hot easy, therefore, to perceive how the citizens of 
le northern states ean possess or claim the privi- 
Pr of carrying on discussions within the southern 
the ane the distribution of printed papers, whieh 
'€ cilizens of the latter are forbidden to cireu!ate 
¥ their own laws. 
meget does it appear that the United States 
coke by the constitution any power whatsoever 
im is subject, except the right to prohibit the 
portation of slaves after a certain date. On the 


one object of the southern states, in adopting it, was 
to secure to themselves a more perfect control over 
this interest, and cause it to be respected by the 
sister states. In the exercise of their reserved 
rights, and for the purpose of protecting this inte- 
rest, and ensuring the safety of their people, some 
of the states have passed laws prohibiting, under 
heavy penalties, the printing or circulation of pa- 
pers like those in question, within their respective 
territories. It has never been alleged that these 
laws are incompatible with the constitution and 
laws of the United States. Nor does itseem possi- 
ble that they can be 30, because they relate toa 
subject over which the United States cannot right- 
fully assume any control under that constitution, 
either by law or otherwise. 

“If these principles be sound, it will fullow that 
the state laws on this subject are, within the scope 
of their jurisdiction, the supreine Jaws of the land, 
obligatory alixe on all persons, whether private ci- 
tizens, officers of the state, or functionaries of the 
general government. 

“The constitution makes it the duly of the Unit- 
ed States ‘to protect each of the states against inva- 
sion, and on application of the legislature, or of the 
executive, (when the legislature cannot be cenven- 
ed), against domestic violence.’ _ There is no quar- 
ter whence domestic violence is so much to be ap- 
prebended in some of the states, as from the servile 
popuiation operated upon by mistaken or designing 
men. It is to obviate danger from this quarter, that 
many of the state laws, in relation to the circulation 
of incendiary papers, have beenenacted. Without 
claiming for the general government the power to 
pass laws prohibiting discussions of any sort, as a 
means of protecting states from domestic violence, 
ii may safely be assumed that the United States have 
no right, through their officers or departments, 
knowingly to be instrumental in producing, within 
the several states, the very mischief which the con. 
stitution commands them to repress. It would be 
an extraordinary construction of the powers of the 
general governmeut, to maintain that they are 
bound to afford the agency of their mails and post 
offices to counteract the laws of the states, in the 
circulation of papers calculated to produce domestic 
violence, when it would, at the same time, be one 
of their most important constitutional duties tu pro- 
tect the states against the natural, if not necessary, 
consequences produced by that very agency. 

“The position assumed by this department is be- 
lieved to have produced the eilect of withholding its 
agency, generally, in giving circulation to the ob- 
noxious papers in the southern states. Whether it 
be necessary more effectually to prevent, by legis- 
lative enactments, the use of the mails as a means of 
evading or violating the constitutional laws of the 
states, in reference to this portion of their reserved 
rights, is a question which, it appears to the under- 
signed, may be submitted to congress, upon a state- 
ment of the facts, and their own knowledge of the 
public necessity.” 


Such was the strong appeal made by the post- 
master general, enforced as I have shown by the 
message of the president. But, sir, the deeds of 
carnage which had been done, the blood of inno- 
cence which had been spilt, spoke more eloquently 
to the nation, and the representatives of the people 
met here with the solemn impression on their minds. 


¥| The spirit of patriotism was whispering to their 


hearts; and reason, which had been rejected before, 
began again tocontrol their judgment. Public duty 
and public policy alike invoked this honse to reject 
the memorial, which experience had shown to be 
fraught with so much danger, and one hundred ard 
seventy-six members recorded their names upon the 
journal as has been shown. 

Such were the considerations which prompted 
the rejection of abolition memorials in 1836, and 
such a state-of things would, I am quite sure, in- 
duce the same gentlemen to vote again for their re- 
jection. But, sir, the course which gentlemen pur- 
sue in debate, the appeals which they address to the 
prejudices and passions of the people, may sooner 
or later effect another excitement of similar cala- 
mitous consequence. But if another insurrection 
break ont, let me tell gentlemen that, though it may 
be as quickly suppressed, it will not be in thei 


power so easily to quiet the alarms of the sonth.— 


They will not remain passive under machinations 
which are calculated to give their homes to the 
flames, or to produce such a state of things as oc- 
curred in St. Domingo, the happy condition of which 
island has been alluded to in this debate, by une 
memnber, with a sort of findlike triummph.* 





_ *Under the garb of pretended religion, the abolition- 
ists would desecrate with blood the altar of the const- 
tution, and this, too, in the most insidious form, by send- 





ing, in a secret and stealthy manner, their iaflammato- 








Mr. Speaker, every debate on this floor of the 
character of the present is an attack upon the 
foundations of the government, every abolition 
speech which is made here dissolves, in some de- 
gree, that kindly feeling, that friendly relation, 


which is the strongest cement of the union; and a 


revolution must be the consequence. The public 
mind, once made to contemplate such an event as 
probable, will, for slight cause, act on the sugges- 
tion of its necessity. The fears already awakened 
will be magnified; and to relieve themselves from 
this feverish anxiety, the people of the south must 
seek peace and security by dissolving political con- 
nexion with those who, by thus continuing to sup- 
port the cause of abolition, show a recklessness of 
the peace and quiet of the south, and a disregard 
of all covenants under the constitution. Sir, I re- 
peat to these gentlemen our security depends ina 
great degree upon their non-interference. They 
have no right to meddle with the question of sla- 
very; and I utterly deny the right of this house to 
discuss the subject. Itisa violation of your sworn 
duty; for you have sworn to support slavery when 
you took the oath to support the constitution. You 
first delude yourselves with the belief that the 
question is harmless, although you have seen its 
evils, and then strive to appease us with declama- 
tion about the right of petition, and tell us that itis 
only the rightin the abstract that you defend; for 
only let the memorials be Sk | and you will 
not ask that what they pray for be granted. Sir, 
[ repeat that an avowal that only ene member will 
vote for abolition is a pregnant and unanswerable 
argument in favor of rejecting all papers of the 
kind. If the right to petition was clear and be- 
yond debate, would not the declaration, that but 
one man could be found, in forty years, so reckless 
as to vote for the prayer of the petitioners, be a 
conclusive reason that these abolition memorials 
should not be received? And how does the force 
of the consideration increase, when the attempt to 
force the reception and consideration delays other 
business of the nation and endangers the very ex- 
istence cf the union? You gild over the evil that 
we may not see the interior, while we are poisoned 
by your quackery. You are for introducing your 
Trojan horse into ourcitadel, that armed men withb- 
in may cut onr throats at night when we are least 
suspecting. You are cunteuding for an abstrac- 
tion, which you say is useless if it is granted; 








ry tracts, appeals and miserable agents, in various dis- 
guises, among the slaves of the south. Although a 

arty to the covenant of the constitution, they are wil- 
ing to outrage every written and moral law. These 
men might learn better religion than they practise from 
the followers of Mahomet; and the south could more 
safely rely upon the promises and in the fidelity to co- 
venants in the followers of the prophet, although their 
faith is, “that the fighting for selaiias is an act of obe- 
dience to God.” But they are brave enough to front 
danger themselves, and are too manly to countenance 
secret murder and assassination by others to propagate 
their religion. 


In the beginning of the seventh century, when 
Abubekr succeeded Mahomet with the title of caliph, 
and commenced the conquest of Syria, and sent bis 
army forward, he closed his instructions to his general 
by saying: “When you make any covenant or article, 
stand to it,and be as good as your word.” They 
overran Syria and laid siege to Damascus. The Da- 
mascenes capitulated with Abu Obeidah, one of the 
Saracen generals, to pay tribute and still enjoy their 
religion. ‘I'he articles were signed by the pariies. As 
Obeidah eutered one of the gates by capitulation, 
Caled, his principal associate, who was ignorant what 
his companion had done, forced the gates on the oppo- 
site side and ordered a general massacre. Obeidah 
meeting his furious companions in the middle of the 
city ordered them to desist, informing them of the ecn- 
ditions which he had entered into, stating to Caled 
who preferred a general slaughter, as he had forced the 
city, “that, when I had made an agreement, I did not 
think that you would ever have attempted to make it 
void. But you shall not make it void; for I have gi- 
ven all these people my protection, and that in the name 
of God and his prophet; and all that were with me 
liked it and approved it, and we are not accustomed to 
depart from our word.” Those who had taken a part 
of the city by storm still persisting in their slaughter, 
he threw himself between the Christians and his sa- 
vage tribes, and bade them desist. ‘The covenant was 
maintained; and Damascus, to this day, contains a 
population of twenty thousand Christians “More than 
a thousand years have rolied round, and this covenant 
is still preserved by the Mahometans; whilst hardly a 
half a century has elapsed since the ratification of the 
constitution, and these faithless men of the north give 
evidence to the world that their word, their promise 
their covenant is less sacred than that of the Mahome- 
tan. 

How much blood has been shed—how much perfidy 
has been inflicted—how much misery has the human 
family suffered by fanaticism, under disguise of reli- 
gion? Let the red and numberless pages of history 








answer. 
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whilst the defence itself is pregnant with incalcula- 
ble mischief. You are widely pursaing a phan- 
tom, when each step forces you to trample on rights 
guarantied by the constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, if I were to ask these gentlemen if 
there is any principle sound in moral philosophy, 
which has no good in its application or in its end, 
they would answer in the negative. In philosophy, 
in morals, in ethics, in legislation, nothing can be 
usefal that has not utility and benefit in its end. 
Apply that principle to the present case, and you 
will find that all repudiate the end, which the 
means you use would force upon you. If the end, 
then, which the abolitionists seek is so mischie- 
vous, you should abandon the means so as not to 
reach the evil you say ou would deplore. A man 
may be visionary an‘ theoretical in private life, and 
not perhaps do much mischief; but, in public life, 
all his acts should be utilitarian. Weakness ina 
public man is a vice, for vice and weakness differ 
only in the intention: their effect is alike mischie- 
vous. A man who is too weak or timid to doright, 
does a negative wrong, which becomes a positive 
evil, and often causes active wrong and injustice. 
Those who support the abolitionists are responsible; 
those who are too supine or timid to use any means 
or power which they may possess to stay their 
vicious attempts, become either active or silent 
participators, and are almost equally responsible. 
By the course which gentlemen pursue, they not 
only weaken the bonds of union, but inflict evils 
upon the slave. They force the slaveholding 
states to place new restraints npon him. His pri- 
vileges are circumscribed, and his mental culture 
neglected, because you make speeches which would 
endanger the life of bis inaster were he to read. 
Yes, sir, I say to these gentlemen, you are the 
tyrants of the slave, while the censure of his harsh 
treatment falls upon us; you are the cause of the 
great degree of rigor towards him, whilst you pre- 
tend to have sympathy for him; you are responsi- 
ble for the harshness of the laws of the south, be- 
cause you are responsible for the excitement of the 
north. Instead of meeting this question at home, 
you transfer the scene of strife tu this hall. You 
avoid the question where it should be met, and cen- 
sure us because we tell you you have no right to 
embroil us with the insubordination of the citizens 
of your own states. You make us your adversa- 
ries, because you are too timid to encounter your 
own turbulent constituents. You wish to please 
both but satisfy neither. The abolitionists go for 
universal emancipation, and every morning this 
house is flooded with the evidence of the fact 
through their papers; yet you say you will com- 
promise by only defending such petitions as claim 
to liberate slaves in the District of Columbia. You 
tell the south, but let their petitions be received and 
you will then unite in opposing their request. You 
defend abolition by defending their petitions, and 
to avoid the true question you adopt the Machiave- 
lian maxim, that you can change a measure by 
changing its name, and sanctify an odious princi- 
ple by giving it a popular teri. By defending the 
right of petition, you virtually advocate the end 
and measure of the petition, and the whole ques- 
tion of slavery in the south narrows down to the 
issue which you inake here. We know it, whilst 
you will not admit it; for we know if you succeed 
here, abolition follows by the same means through. 
ont the south. Iam for meeting the question on 
the ramparts of the constitution; for I believe the 
slightest inroad overthrows the union. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia will not stand alone or unaided 
in this question. Two hundred and fifty members 
were never intended to be set over the people of 
this District as absolute masters, tyrants, disposers 
of the rights of property, and to be governed by no 
restraint in the exercise of their capricious wills, 
or speculative theories. The people of this Dis- 
trict never will give you jurisdiction over their 
property as a proof of their confidence in your le- 
gislative wisdom. You may ostentatiously claim 
the power, but you dare never attempt to exercise 
it. Ask for the jurisdiction; as one of old asked 
for fire, earth and water; ask, too, as one of old did, 
for the arms of the people, and you will be an- 
swered, as the head of the littie republic which con- 
tained about the population of this District an- 
swered, “come and take them.” Sir, the Persian 
went with his armed thousands, and left their bones 
as monuments to Grecian valor and to Grecian 
glory. 

Let gentlemen remember it was not the actual 
oppression of Great Britain that caused the war of 
the revolution; it was the assuinption of a right to 
tax, not the miserable pittance itself which was de- 
manded. Common blood, commen interests, united 
the people of the two countries; but the assumption 
of a right tore asunder the ligaments which united | 
the thirteen colonies to the kingdom of the mother 





country. I ask gentlemen to reflect before they 
set up a right of jurisdiction over slave property, if 
they may not canse sitmilar results. The south and 
the north too are united by common blood and com- 
mon interests, but the rights of a bold and fearless 
ple are not to be trifled with. Take warning 
y the past, for you know not how quickly you may 
effect another separation. Deceive not yourselves 
that the people of the south are divided by political 
feelings; on this question they all feel and think 
alike, and, ifyou torce the necessity, they will all 
act alike. Mr. Speaker, I cannot separate an abo- 
litionist from those who defend their course, with- 
out a refinement which belongs only to a casuist. 
The distinction which gentlemen draw is theoreti- 
cal. The application of their remarks goes really to 
a defence of abolition, whilst they repudiate all the 
mischief which it produces. They agonize us with 
their speeches, yet rebuke us if we complaiu.— 
They would keep our minds on a Procrustean bed 
of anguish, to be measured only by their own capri- 
cious dimensions. But if all this is sport to them, 
in the language of the fable, it is death to us. Sir, 
for one I repeat, I am tired with this siren song of 
peace, which pleases but to delade, and charms but 
to destroy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I have thus freely and 
frankly expressed my sentiments in reference to the 
conduct of those who agitate the question of aboli- 
tion, I rejoice to know that there are men in the 
north who have the independence to speak in vindi- 
cation of the south and the constitution, and to dis- 
abuse the public mind of misapprehension on the 
subject of slavery. Among the distinguished indi- 
viduals to whom Tallude, Mr. Austin, of Boston, is 
eininently conspicuous, and I beg leave bere to 
quote the following remarks from his review of the 
rev. Dr. Channing’s letter on the slavery question: 

**We, of New England, are as essentially parties 
to the actual existence of slavery as the slavehold- 
ers themselves; because we have secured to our- 
selves, and do actually partake the fruits, profits 
and enjoyments of slavery, and can, therefore, have 
no moral right to interfere with our associates in 
crime, until we have first washed our own hands of 
the defiling iniquity! 

“Our political duties are regulated by the consti- 
tution of the United States, and are to be determin- 
ed by correct views of the principles and doctrines 
it contains. 

‘This constitution recognises the existence of 
slavery in the United States. It provides for the 
continuance and security of the institution. It holds 
us as parties to it. Most of us have sworn to sup- 
port this constitution, All of us are bound to do 
so, whether under oath or not. We enjoy its bless- 
ings. We partake of the advantages, which we 
exacted in return for the concessions we have made. 
We poszess what we purchased in the freshness and 
fullness of our contract, and it is a base and false 
morality, or rather a shameless and disgraceful 
fraud, which hypocritically assumes the garb of 
piety, to cheat our fellow. citizens out of the price. 

‘The morality which, under these circumstances, 
enforces our interference with the southern institu- 
tions of slavery, is the morality of teaching us to 
violate our solemn contracts; it is the morality of 
sharpening that huckstering ingenuity which has 
been too justly ascribed to the Yankee pedlar, of 
holding to both ends of the bargain. 

“There is no higher morality than that which en- 
joins fidelity to contracts—fidelity in the spirit as 
well as the letter; and no meaner cbicanery or fraud 
than that which attempts to creep from their obii- 
gation by keeping the word of promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the hope. We need not enume- 
rate the provisions of the constitution already ad- 
verted to in order to ascertain onr duty as faithful 
citizens, beeanse there is a broader and more ex- 
pansive principle of honesty. We know what was 
intended at the time of the contract. We know if 
aclaim to the interference now urged by Dr. C. 
and the abolitionists had been proposed and insisted 
on in the convention, no constitution could have 
been formed. 

‘But the constitution exists, and we are at this 
moment reaping its advantages, and yet it is seri- 
ously pruposed, as a matter of moral duty, so to in- 
terfere with its establishments, as to deprive one of 
the contracting parties of the advantages it secures 
tothem. We eschew all such morality. 

**But this interference is only by ‘moral suasion.’ 
It only goes to persuade the southerner to enfran- 
chise his slaves. An excuse this, the very quintes- 
sence of jesuitism. We exhibit the slaveholder to 
the world as a thief, a robber, a spoiler of other 
men’s property—grossly guilty of immorality and 
crime. We venture to affirm that each one is mark- 
ed by a felon’s ‘brand,’ which the fame and talents 
of the most exalted of their statesmen cannot con- 
ceal; we send forth our missionaries upon their bor- 





————. 
ders to play upon the passions of the servile Class 
and encourage them to ‘seek through blood and 
slaughter their long lost liberty.’ € alarm thei; 
peaceful citizens in the same way ours would jj 
alarmed if a menagerie was to be turned loose on 
the population in our stre&s; we compel them {, 
change their course of conduct in self-defence, ¢, 
curtail the privileges, to restrict the indulgences of 
the slaves, lest insurrection should follow Causes 
naturally ¢alculated, but not indeed intended, to 
produce it; we destroy, by the natural action of hy. 
man passions, all kindness, sympathy and friend. 
ship, between the two great sections of America, 
citizens. We excite our own people into a detes. 
tation of the immoral south, and spread brvadeast 
the seeds of strife, jealousy and revenge, and all this 
we calla moral suasion—deep reverence for the 
laws of God, commanded by pure morality, kind. 
ness, good will and brotherly love—the obligation 
of duty on our part, and great tenderness for the 
human soul. If it is not calculated to bring religion 
into scorn, itis only because we take our choice 
between fanaticism and hypocrisy. 

‘These considerations confirm our opinion that 
citizens of the free states have no right to interfere 
with a southern domestic institution. To deal jy 
the products of slave labor is to uphold and permit 
it. We are under no contract, and no political ob. 
ligation to deal in these produets. We have ip. 
creased to an immense extent our demand for these 
products during our ignorance and delusion on the 
subject of slavery. New lands have been planted, 
new states have been peopled, and the money we 
have paid for cotton has been expended in the do. 
mestic slave trade, in separating families, and in 
encouraging the breeding of slaves. 

“By our over deinand, the value of slaves in the 
United States, which wasin 1830 but five bundred 
millions of dollars, has now increased to twelve 
hundred millions. Our factories for the employ. 
ment of this labor, are scattered all over the coun- 
try. We boast of them. Our secretary of state has 
reported the investment of our capital in the state 
of Massachusetts alone to be about sixteen millions 
of dollars, and our annual dealing with one single 
article, the product of slave labor, to be to the ex. 
tent of seventeen millions more, and to employ the 
direct agency of twenty one thousand citizens. Of 
the navigating interest concerned, we have an equal 
amount, and of the indirect connexion which it bias 
in every department of industry, we can form no 
estimate. But this great amount is the wages of 
sin and iniquity. All this we offer to the monstrous 
Moloch of slavery. Our happiness is bound up in 
it. Itis the prosperity and civilization of life as 
we have erroneously believed, but now we find it 
is the deadly fruit in the garden of our Eden. We 
may partake of it no more. 

‘The tremendous sacrifice thus demanded of 13 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, to that which we 
demand of our fellow citizens of the south. But 
we put it to the conscience of our own citizens, and 
to the letter writer himself, whether we are not as 
much engaged in supporting slavery as they are; 
whether if we have discovered iis sin and they have 
not, we can enjoy its profits aud rail at them for not 
breaking it up?” 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the views of the writer 
whom I have quoted, and I am happy to believe 
that they are the views of a large portion of the 
well-thinking and well disposed citizens of the 
north. The three millions of slaves held in the 
southern states are the principal capital of the peo- 
ple, and the means upon which depend the wealth 
and resources of the south, whilst they furnish the 
principal staple of the manufacturing enterprise 
and industry ofthe north. But if the people of the 
north are really in earnest; if they find that by the 
contract under the constitution they are aiding ani 
abetting the south in maintaining the institution 0! 
slavery; if they have discovered that the institution 
is a wrong and a sin, and that as a moral and rell- 
gious people they cannot any longer consent to aid 
and abet its continuance; if they are tired of tle 
union: if their family and ours, their servants au! 
ours, cannot agree, let them tell us so frankly and 
in good brotherhood, and we will say, as did one o 
old, **You go to the right and we will take the lel. 
You go to the left and we will take the right. Uv! 
blessing will be upon you, but let us part in peace. 
Be honest and be manly. Tell us you cannot live 
with us, but do not insult ns with your memorials 
and with your speeches. Yes, sir, let them peace 
ably, quietly and firmly exercise the powers wluc! 
belongto them. Let them propose the means, os 
prepare the way, for a dissolution of that politica 
government under which they can ne longer co": 
scientiously live. Let no memories of the past ° 
hopes of the future divert them from their under: 
taking. Let them forget the admonitions of 4 
past times—the histories of all other goveramen's: 
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Let them shut their eyes to the state of things 
nich existed before our present constitution was 
Hs ed. et them forget by whom and under what 
joreuupstances it was formed. ‘That,” says the 
‘il yent writer whom I have quoted, ‘an entire 
revolution in the commercial and manufacturing es- 
tablishments would be the consequence; that bank- 
rupte , desolation and ruin would spread themselves 
over the country;.that free labor would have little 
employment; that out of idleness: and destitution 
would spring up a vast harvest of pauperism and 
crime; and that, in fast, civilization would go back- 
ward, are to be denied only by the obstinacy of 
fanaticism.”” But when the union shall have been 
dissolved, when the star-spangled banner shall be 
rent in twain, when the advocates of false philoso- 
hy and false humanity shall stand on the ruins of 
their manufactories, in the deserted marts of com- 
merce or neglected fields of agriculture, what they 
shall have oe. in their crusade of fanaticism they 

ii] learn by bitter experience. 

To the tiations that have been urged in this 
debate, that we cannot be zealous friends to civil 
liberty because we are slavebolders, I will not con- 
suine nore time by giving a reply, but will give 
the opinion of one disinterested and competent to 
jucge. 

} fay. Burke, in a speech penvesee in parliament, 
in March, 1775, expresses himself thus: 

«Where slavery i established in any part of the 
world, those who are free are by far the mnost proud 
and jealous of their freedoin. Freedom is to them 
not ouly an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and pri- 
vilege. Not seeing there that freedom (as itis in 
countries where freedom isa common blessing) may 
be united with much abject toil, with great misery, 
with all the exterior of servitude, liberty looks among 
ther like something that is more noble and liberal. 
Thus the people of the southern colonies of America 
are much more strongly, and with a higher and more 
stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than those to the 
northward. Such were all the ancient common- 
wealths; such were our Gothic ancestors; such, in 
our days, are the Poles; and such will be all masters 
of slaves who are not slaves themselves.” 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not discuss, as others have 
done, whether slavery is or is not a moral, social or 
political evil. That question may be discussed in 
the states and in the state legislatures. Nor will I 
inquire whether tbe states, in which it now exists, 
have been benefited or injured by it; but, sir, I do 
not hesitate to express the belief that the African 
race have been benefited by the institution of sla- 
very in this country. I will not attempt to give an 
opinion upon the inscrutable ways of Providence; 
but am justified in the belief that He often acts 
upon human affairs by the agency of human means. 
Who, in this age, is prophet to attempt to foretell 
the inscrutable ways of Providence? How long, 
and for what reasons they are held in servitude?— 
Who can divine his vast plans of human punish- 
inent or human amelioration? or who can fully anti- 
cipate his vast and endless systeins, which seem to 
puzzle the human judgment, but which move in 
harmony and equipoise to the great results? 

oo — oa tame part of the = 
1€ Nearest link—his eyes not reachin 
Tv that equal beam whe fon poises all above.” 

When, sir, the philanthropist tells us to plant our 
colonies on the coast of Africa, that, as an eloquent 
Writer expresses it, “the tide of civilization may 
be rolled back upon that benighted region,” the 
very enthusiasm of his language marks the inap- 
preciable improvements which slavery has wrought 
8 rpeaees and bare 4 a the we fF 

ie Aftican, at home, wae but one degree remove 
from the animals of the forest—but little superior 
to the ourangoutang; without a sentiment of moral 
restraint; without a feeling save the instinct and 
promptings of nature. He was transplanted to this 
country, by foree, it is true, but in total ignorance 
of moral law and the benign influences of relizion. 
Reared among the whites, his intellect has been en- 
larged, his vicious propensities brought under the 
sucordination of reason and the morallaw, He has 
become civilized, humanized and Christianized.— 
The philanthropists have sent him back a changed 
being, with a knowledge of law, and moral and re- 
ligious duties. Three hundred miles of the African 
coast have been peopled witb such inhabitants, who 
may, in the progress of time, change the nature of 
their own wild race at home, and make all Africa a 
land of civil and religious liberty. ‘The schoolinas- 
ler, the statesman and the minister of religion have 
gone with them, and what has been the result? The 
sear reports of the colonization society iaform 
us 9 

Phe foundation of an empire in the common- 
Wealth of Liberia. There tt is—on the coast of Af- 
rica, a little north of the Equator, in the central 
regions of African barbarism and of the slave trade. 


There are four colonies and twelve Christian settle- 
ments, dotting a coast of about 300 miles, extending 
their domain, by fair negotiation, back into the in- 
terior and along the Atlantic shore, the whole in- 
corporated into a federal republic, after the model 
of our own, with like institutions, civil, literary aid 
religious, and composed of Africans and descen- 
dants of Africans, most of whom were emancipated 
from bondage in this country for the purpose, some 
of whom were recaptured from slave ships, and a 
small part of whom are adopted natives that have 
come in to jointhem. There is Christian civiliza- 
tion and the government of law; there is civil juris- 
prudence and polity; there are courts and magistrates, 
judges and lawyers; there are numerous Christian 
churches, well supplied with ministers of the gos- 
pel; there are schools, public libraries, and a respec- 
table systern of public education; there is a public 
press and two journals, one weekly and one semi- 
monthly; there are rising towns and villages; there 
are the useful trades and mechanic arts, a produv- 
tive agriculture and increasing commerce; in their 
harbors are to be found ships trading with Europe 
and America, and the exports are increasing from 
year to year; and all this the creation of somewhat 
less than twenty years—an achievement of which 
there is no parallel in history. Not one of the first 
settlements of our own country, at the north or 
south,ever accomplished so wuch in so short a time; 
not one of them that did not suffer more inits early 
history by sickness, and famine, and war, and other 
disasters incident to colonization. In a word, they 
coustitute the germ of a rising and prosperous, and, 
peradventure, of a mighty empire. And though 
last, yet vot least, they have done more for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade than Great Britain with 
her Spanish treaty, and all the world put together. 
They have done much in this cause; they began the 
right way; while all else that has been done, by all 
the world, is literally worse than nothing. And 
these deeds are the product—the work of the Ame- 
rican colonization society. 

‘But what has abolition done? It has agitated 
the country—that is beyoud a question. But has it 
redeemed ONE Slave? We have never heard of one. 
It may have enticed some away, and concealed fu- 
gitives in.violation of the laws of the land. We 
know that it has done this; and that this is one of 
the modes of its operation. 

‘‘But what bas abolition done? It has uttered many 
hard words, called hard names and excited much bad 
feeling. Has it made any advances towards per- 
suading the slave states to abandon slavery? Let 
judge Leach answer the question. Has it united 
the north to join in the movement? Three. fourths, 
we imagine, perhaps more, have been forced by this 
agitation into a dead set against it. Has it inclined 
the ear of the public authorities of the nation to lis 
ten to its demands? Look at the doings of congress 
in answer fo abolition petitions. 

‘But what has it done? It has produced no small 
excitation in the religious world, and then jumped 
over the pale that divides the two, to stir up the po- 
litical; it has made schism in the church and schism 
in the state; it has sent adrift Christian pastors who 
retused their creed, and gone earnestly to work 
to dislodge the legislators and magistrates of the 
land that stand in their way; it has cast a fire brand 
on the floor of congress, and reviled the senators of 
the nation; it has done much to array the north 
against the south, and the south against the north; it 
has divided the nation, divided states, divided coun- 
ties and election districts; divided towns, cities, vil- 
lages, neighborhoods and families; separated friends 
and made them enemies. 

‘‘But what has abolition done? Has it ameliorat- 
ed the eondition of the slave? On the contrary, it 
has made fast his fetters, increased the vigilance 


lition, we have good reason to say and believe, that 
all their privileges, social, civil and political, would 
have been gradually extended, as their character 
should improve. 

‘‘And where is the spirit of abolition, in the old 
and pure sense of the term, which, a little while 
since, was fast reviving in the more northern of the 
slave states, and sprea ing over the south, growing 
upon the soilof slavery, and advocated with eloquent 
tongue by the slaveholder himself? Where are the 
abolition strains of the Old Dominion, and of her 
foster child in the west, that began to be heard in 
their legislative halls? Silenced—all silenced, since 
the abolition movement of the north began to inter- 
fere with their concerns, and to demand what they 
were disposed to grant while left to their own dis- 
cretion and constitutional rights. They saw a storm 
of violence coming from the north, and a flood of 
revolution lifting up its waves to overwhelm them, 
and they tarned and said, ‘we must take care of 
ourselves.” Such are some of the fruits of modern 
abolition.” 

I would here, said Mr. Johnson, most gladly con- 
clude my remarks, which have been protracted to 
a length far beyond what I intended when I first 
gainec. the floor, by the growing magnitude and im- 
portance of the question, and the consideration and 
attention of this house, for which I fear [ have 
poorly requited; but gentlemen have brought the 
names of the two candidates for the next presidency 
into this debate, and their opinions on the question 
of slavery and abolition. The political questions of 
the day should never be connected with this delicate 
and exciling subject; but if gentlemen will force 
such a discussion on the house, they must expect 
their positions to be examined and answered. 
| Mr. Johnson then spent some time in discussing 
}the irrelevant questions which had been intro- 
duced into the debate, after which, the house 
proceeded to a vote on his resolution, which he had 
inoved as a substitute for Mr. Adams’ substitute for 
Mr. Thompson’s resolution by striking out all after 
the word “resolved;” and it passed ia the affirma- 
tive: yeas 116, nays 104. 

The main question was then taken on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and it passed in the affirina- 
tive: yeas 114, nays 108, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alford, Andrews, Atherton, 
Banks, Beirne, Black, Blackwell, Botta, Boyd, A. 
V. Brown, A. G. Brown, Burke, W. O. Butler, S. 
H. Butler, Bynum, J. Campbell, W. B. Campbeil, 
Carroll, Chapman, Coles, Colquitt, Connor, M. A. 
Cooper, Crabb, Craig, Crockett, Cross, J. Davis, J. 
W. Davis, G. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dennis, 
Dellet, Dromgoole, Earl, Eastinan, Fine, Fisher, 
Fornance, J. Garland, R. Garland, Gerry, Goggin, 
Graham, Graves, Green, Griffin, Habersham, Haw- 
kins, Hill, of Va. Hill, of N. C. Holleman, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Hubbard, Jameson, Jenifer, J. Johnson, 
W. C. Johnson, N. Jones, J. W. Jones, Kemble, 
Leadbetter, Lewis, Lucas, McCarty, McClellan, 
McCulloch, McKay, Medill, Miller, Montanya, 
Montgomeiy, Nisbet, Parish, Parris, Petrikin, 
Pickens, Pope, Prentiss, Proffit, Ramsey, Ray- 
ner, Reynolds, Rhett, Rives, J. Rogers, Samuels, 
Shaw, A. Smith, Stanly, Steenrod, Strong, Sumter, 
Sweeny, Taliaferro, Taylor, F. Thomas, P. F. 
Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thompson, Triplett, 
Turney, Warren, Watterson, Weller, J. White, L. 
Williams, J. L. Williams, C. H. Williams, S. Wil- 
liams, Wise, Worthington—114. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, J. Allen, J. W. Allen, 
H.J. Anderson, 8. H. Anderson, Baker, Barnard, 
Beatty, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Brewster, Briggs, 
Brockway, A. Brown, Calhoun, Carr, Casey, Chit- 
tenden, Clark, Clifford, J. Cooper, Cranston, Crary, 
Curtis, Cushing, Dana, Davee, E. Davies, Doan, 


Doig, Duncan, Edwards, Ely, Evans, Everett, Fill- 





and rigor of his discipline, abridged the means of | more, Fletcher, Floyd, Gates, Geutry, Giddings, 


his intellectual and inoral improvement, and ag- 
gravated the severity of his bondage. Has it soften- 
ed the temper of the slaveholder? On the contrary, 
it has hardened his heart, and barred the avenues to 
his conscience. Has it inclined him to listen to 
reason, and regard the voice of persuasion? He 
points to the bulwark of the national constitution, 
and says, ‘We know our rights,’ and that is the end 
of argument. 

‘‘Has abolition relieved the condition of our free 
colored people, secured them more advantages, or 
made them more happy? ‘Those states which were 
before inclined to extend the franchise in favor of 
this race, are now inclined to abridge it, and Penn- 
sylvania has actually done so, They bad a sympa- 
thy before which they have not now; they are dis. 
contented and unhappy; they are made jealous of 
the whites, and the whites of them; they are not so 
,0od servants or citizens; the line of caste is more 
deeply drawn, and the barrier that separates the two 
races wade higher and stronger; they are excluded 
from our schools and seminaries; and, but for abo- 





: 


Goode, Granger, Grinnell, Hail, Hand, W. S. Hast- 
ings, J. Hastings, Henry, Hoffman, Hook, Howard, 
Hunt, Jackson, James, C, Johnston, Keim, Kemp- 
shall, Lawrence, Leet, Leonard, Lincoln, Lowell, 
Mallory, Marchand, Marvin, Mason, Mitchell, Mon- 
roe, Morgan, S. W. Morris, C. Morris, Naylor, 
Newhbard, Ogle, Osborne, Palen, Parmenter, Payn- 
ter, Peck, Randall, Randolph, Rariden, Reed, Ridg- 
way, E. Rogers, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Si- 
monton, Slade, J. Smith, T. Smith, Starkweather, 
Stoors, Stuart, Tillinghast, Toland, Trumbull, Un- 
derwood, Vanderpoel, D. D. Wagener. P. J. Wag- 
ner, Wick, J. W. Williams, T. W. Williams, H. 
W illiains—108. 

So the house determined to amend their rules by 
resolving: 

That no petition, memorial, resolution or other 
paper, praying the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or any state or territory, or the slave 





this house, or entertained in any way whatever. 


trade between the states or territories of the United. 
) States in which it now exists, shall be received by 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE ABOLITION ELECTORAL TICKET. It is a 
singular coincidence, that the number of votes given 
for the electoral ticket in Pennsylvania was exact- 


ly the same as the majority which the Harrison 


ticket obtained over the Van Buren ticket in that 
state—that is, three hundred and forty-three. 


ApPALACHICOLA, FLorrDA, according to the re- 
cent census, has 1,022 inhabitants. 


BANK ARRANGEMENT FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
SPECIE PAYMENTS, It appears to be understood on 
all hands that the banks that have suspended, will 
generally resume specie payments on or about the 
Ist of January. 

The New York Express of Saturday, the 14th, 
says:—* The Boston capitalists and banks have 
been called on by the local banks in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, for a loan of two and a half millions of 
dollars, in post notes, having twelve and eighteen 
months to run, and bearing an interest of 6 per cent. 
This loan they have accepted, and have invited the 
New York banks to participate in the loan, to the 
extent of a million of dollars. The loan is to be 
made in Philadelphia funds, and the post notes to 
be made payable in New York. The banks here 
have readily <i to take their part. The Bank 
of Commerce has taken more, viz: $250,000—-the 
Merchants’ and Mechanics’ $100,000 each—the 
Phenix, State and City all unite, so that the sum 
will be made up without the slightest difficalty, and 
the amonnt will not give any inconvenience, as the 
New York banks have full a million of dollars in 
balances lying dead in Philadelphia, on which they 
have not fora long time received any interest; and the 
Boston banks have, no doubt, quite as large a sum 
lying dead. The arrangement is most desirable for 
al! parties.”’ 

The Baltimore banks we are told are in a condi- 
tion to resume. The Louisville A:lvertiser states 
that the banks of Kentucky have been ready for 
some time to resuine. The Little Rock Gazette 
states that the banks of Arkansas will resume on 
the Ist of January. 


Beans. Among the standing products of New 
England, next to ice and pumpkins, beans take the 
lead. Vessels fitted out in that part of the country 
carry a barrel of beans to every half barrel of bread, 
and a quintal of codfish to every ten pounds of beef. 
A Beverly captain once hoisted his colors at halt 
mast on the wide ocean, and thus operated on the 
humanity of another captain, who caine down and 
boarded him. There was found bread enough, wa- 
ter enough, fish enough, beef and pork enongh— 
but only three barrels of beans for ten men, who had 
yet a month’s passage before them. it is unneces- 
sary lo say that the circumstances of the case au- 
thorised the signal of distress. 


Campen, N. J. has a population of 3.360. 


Carrie. The supply in the Ballimore market 
is large. Ol 1,300 head offered, 800 sold at from 
$4 25 to $6 per 100 |b. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURES OF BELGIUM, em- 
ploys a capital of $11,250,000. The produce of 
the looms two years since amounted to a million and 
a half pieces of ginghams or calicoes, and 400,000 
pieces of printed gottons. ‘There has been an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. since. The number of spindles 
is 400,000. In 8 factories in Switzerland there were 
in 1836, 608,682 spindles. Since that time 30 or 
40,000 spindles have been added, and two new fac- 
tories recently completed, one of which contains 100 
to 150,000, and the other 24,480 spindles. Somme of 
these spindles are worked by mules, and others by 
water power, which the mountain torrents afford to 
any extent. The factories in the single canton of 
Zurich, consume 49,000 cwt. of raw cotton annu- 
ally, and einploy 20,000 workmen. 

Cotton spinning is greatly encouraged by the 
Austrian government. There are now upwards of 
600,000 spindles and new mills in the course of 
ereclion. The raw cotton is brought all the way 
from Trieste on wheels. 

[Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


CounterRFEITs. One hundred dollar bills have 
been circulated on the Commercial bank of Lake 
Erie. Letter A No. 433, January 10, 1339. The 
signature of T. P. Handy, cashier, badly executed 
and mis-spelled. 

Notes of the Consolidated bank of New Orleans 
of $50, have been altered to $100, and are circulat 
ing in that city. 

Dr. ELDRIDGE, who was acused of a number of 
forgeries, has been tried at Philadelpbia, and ob- 
tained a verdict of not guilty. 


Emrcrants. The number of passengers which 
arrived at New York from the Ist of Jannary to 


entire community, having persons of all trades ar- 
rived, and are now settled on the bank of the Ohio. 


ExcHANGE, New York on Philadelphia 23; on 
Baltimore 13a2; Richmond 3; Augusta 536; New 
Orleans 1422; Cincinnati 53. 


Frour. There has beer no material variation in 
prices since our last qnotations. 

The quantity of flour and wheat delivered from 
the Erie canal, during the first week in November, 
the places named below, is as follows: 





Bris. flour. Bush. wheat. 
Schenectady, 1,791 1,803 
West Troy, 23,244 37,038 
Albany, 63,883 29,497 
Total, 88,718 68,338 


At Baltimore prices remain at $4 874, from the 
wagonsand $4 94 from the stores, for good brands. 
The stock is light. Inspection,of the week 9,008 
Howard street, 8,855 city mills, and 369 Susque- 
hanna—total 18,226 bls. and 834 half bls. 

At Richmond price $5. 

Al Cincinnati $3 62a3 75. 


HAMILTON, county, Ouro, has a population, in- 
cluding Cincinnati, of 80,150. 


HATCHING EGGS By ART. Above 30,000 birds, 
chiefly the common fowl, have been hatched by the 
eccaleobion, in Pall Mall, during the two years it 
has been before the public. The eggs used have 
exceeded 40,000, being a failure of about one-forth. 
Most of the birds are reared and fatten well, the 
average loss beinz less than in the farm yard. 


LAND sALES. The amount of money received 
for public lands in ten day’s sale, in Burlington, 
Iowa territory, is said to be $82,397 38. 


MonEY MARKET. There is more demand for 
money at N. York, though the banks complain of 
the want of good paper.—At Richmond, they say 
wed are easy, and quote Farmers bank stock at 
993. 


MorMON CONFERENCE. The rapid increase of 
this society is one of the wonders of the day. Itis 
said that they now have nearly one hundred thousand 
members. The Quincy Ill. Whig says: This people 
held a conference at Nauvov, on Saturday last, 
which continued three days. It is estimated that 
there was not far from three thousand in attendance. 
A gentleman who was present, speaks in the high- 
est terins of the appearance of the immense assem- 
blage, and the good order which prevailed. The 
mild and humane principles which abound among 
this people are having their just and proper effect 
upon the people. Their society is not only in- 
creasing its numbers, but individually their condi- 
tion is greatly improved, surrounded as they are by 
the gift of an overiuling power. We learn that they 
are expecting a large accession to their numbers in 
a short time from Englani—one of their preachers, 
a Mr. Turley, having met with distinguished suc- 
cess in that country. 

John C. Kennett, quartermaster general of Illi- 
nois, was baptised at Nauvoo, in the belief of the 
Latter Day Saints, (Mormon faith) one day last 
week. 


THE OHIO RIVER having swollen some eight 
or ten feet, was in good navigable order at Mays- 
ville on the 7th instant. 


Ort TRADE. Within the last three months 
$240,000 worth of oil has been exported from New 
Bedford, at a good profit, to the north of Europe, 
and $60,000 worth of sperm oil to Great Britain. 


ORANGE crop. The Apalachicola, Florida Ad- 
vertiser of the 3ist October says: —The Orange crop 
of this year, raised in this territory, will be worth 
$200,000. Hitherto that amount, and a much 
greater Las been paid to Havana for that one article 
of consumption. 


Pirrspure. The late census exhibits the popu- 
lation af the city of Pittsburg to be 21,296; in 1830 
it was 14,687, showing an iucrease of 6,909. Al- 
legheny city contains a population of 10,091, being 
an increase of 7,206 since 1839, when it was only 
2,801. 


Rain. The rain which was pouring upon us du- 
ring the whole of election day was one of the most 
copious which has happened for some time. In the 
space of thirty-two hours, it fell to the depth of 5.43 
inches, which is the greatest quantity which has 
fallen within the same space of time for several 
years past. [Boston Daily Adv. 


REMAINS OF GENERAL MERcER. The remains of 
this hero of the revolution which were entombed in 
the burial ground of Christ church in this city, are 
to be removed to Laurel Hill cemetery on Thursday 
the 26th inst. and a monument erected there to his 





tne Ist November, is 57,996. In one instance an 


memory. On the occasion there will be a civic and 


military procession. We have not been advisey of 
the details of the arrangement, but learn that the 
St. Andrew’s society will participate in the cere. 
monies. [ Phila. Gazetie. 


STEAMERS. The steamer President having reg. 
ted and replenished her stock of fuel, left N. Yor; 
on the 11th for Liverpool. A few of ihe passenge;s 
that had embarked on the Ist left her, but a greaie, 
number of new ones joined her. Mr. Jaudon js oy 
board. 

The steamship Columbia is about to run regularly 
between Havana, Charleston and New Orleans. 

The Acadia reached Halifax on the 3d inst. in 42 
hours from Boston, and sailed the same day for Lj. 
verpool, with 15 additional passengers. 

A gentleman from London is said to have iade q 
contract for the exclusive navigation of steainers up 
the Amazon for 45 years, and is negociating for 
ee by steam, between England and 

razil, 


THE STEAMBOAT CASES. The New York Even. 
ing Post says:-——The jury have rendered a verdict of 
not guilty in the case-of captains Roe and Hancox, 
of the steamboats De Witt Clinton and Napoleon, 
indicted for having wantonly brought their boats 
into collision on the 13th of June last. 


SPORTSMEN. A company of Englishmen, who, 
some montis ago passed through St. Louis ona 
hunting excursion to the far west, returned on the 
9th inst. in fine spirits and improved health. 


Stocks. United States bank shares, in N. York 
674; in Philadephia 68. 


Specie. The last Havre packet from N. York, 
took out $300,600. The Sampson which sailed on 
the 12th for London, took out $29,000. 


SouTHWARK, PENNSYLVANIA, Contains a popu. 
lation of 27,502, being an increace of 6,703 since 
1830. 


Tue Textan NAvy. The annual cost for sup. 
porting the Texian navy, with its present number 
of vessels, is estimated at $671,879 50. 


TemperANce. The Innis settlement tempe-. 
rance society, near Galena, lil. was organized a 
year since, by one individual who had been for se- 
veral years aconfirmed sot. It now numbers about 
100 members. 


Tosacco. 
their orders for the season, the demand has declined, 
without however as yet materially affecting prices; 
quotations remain unchanged. 


Tipe. An extraordinary high tide occurred on 
the Atlantic coast last week. On Tuesday the 10th 
instant, it visited the eastern coast and reached the 
Chesapeake on the 11th and 12th. The Barnstable 
Patriot of the 10th says: The tide in this harbor 
is now at its full height, with a severe gale blowing 
from the northeast. The tide is said to be a foot 
higher now than ever before known here. Our 
wharves are all swept, and we fear a considerable 
damage along the shores of the cape, though we 
have heard of none yet. 

In Portland, the tide rose three feet above the 
ordinary high water mark. It was, as much above 
the height of ordinary mean tides in Boston, and 
done considrable damage on the wharves both there 
and at New York. ‘The Newburyport Herald says: 
“Mr. George, the keeper of the lights on Plum Is- 
land, writes us that one hundred feet of the Island, 
upon an average, has washed away since the laie 
storin commenced." 


WasuineoTton, D. C. The value of reai and per- 
sonal property within the limits of Washington, !s 
estimated at $10,447,000. 


WEATHER. Snow fell at Ballimore on the ISth 
instant, during the whole day. 


WESLEYAN CENTENARY FUND. It is stated that 
the amount collected on the first and second instal- 
ments of the Wesleyan centenary fund, up to the 
19th of October, was £157,458 2s. 6d. or about 
$762,096 72. 

Wheat. At Rochester 77 cents. It remains at 
from 90 to 100 cents in the Baltimore market, ant 
nearly 40,000 bushels of Pennsylvania were sold on 
the 16th and 17th instant, at from 98 to 102, At 
Richmond it is quoted at $1 00ag1 15. 


WuereEtinc. The census complete of the inha- 
bitants of Wheeling and suburbs, exhibits a total 
of 8,793. Of this number 373 are negroes, 107 of 
whom are slaves. 


Woot. The stock of fine qualities in the Balti- 
more market is small—but there is a good supply ° 
native and tub-washed at 32a34 cents. 


Worcester, Mass. contains a population of 
7,346. 












Shippers having generally supplied 
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